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Week Ending Friday, July 15, 1994 


Statement on the Resignation of 
National AIDS Policy Coordinator 
Kristine Gebbie 


July 8, 1994 


Kristine Gebbie, the first National AIDS 
Policy Coordinator, served ably and with 
dedication as a member of our administra- 
tion. With her help, the Federal Government 
finally began exercising real leadership in re- 
sponse to this terrible epidemic. Working to- 
gether, we boosted funding for the Ryan 
White Care Act, increased resources for pre- 
vention and research, sped the research and 
approval process for new drugs, and required 
every Federal employee to receive com- 
prehensive workplace education. While more 
needs to be done—and more will be done— 
to fight AIDS, Kristine Gebbie’s service as 
the Nation’s first AIDS Policy Coordinator 
gave this vitally important battle a lift when 
one was desperately needed and long over- 
due. 


NOTE: A statement by Kristine Gebbie was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 9, 1994 


Good morning. I’m speaking to you from 
the seaside city of Naples, Italy, where the 
leaders of the Group of 7 major industrial 
countries have gathered for our annual meet- 
ing. 

What my trip to Naples this week, as well 
as to Latvia, Poland, and Germany, is all 
about is dealing with three concerns that, for 
better or worse, will determine whether we 
have a peaceful and prosperous future. 

In Eastern Europe, we addressed concerns 
raised by the breakup of the Soviet empire 
and the need to continue to strengthen de- 
mocracy and economic growth there, to work 


until we have a united Europe, a strong trad- 
ing partner, and a partner for peace. 

In negotiations with North Korea that 
began yesterday in Geneva and in my first 
meeting here with Japan’s new Prime Min- 
ister, we are addressing another challenge: 
the threat posed by nuclear proliferation and 
the need to limit the spread of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

Now, this weekend, I’m meeting with 
other world leaders to act on what is in many 
ways the most important purpose of the trip. 
I'm here to keep our economic recovery 
going by promoting economic growth 
throughout the world. What happens here af- 
fects every American. More than ever, what 
happens in the international economy has a 
direct impact on our jobs, our incomes, and 
our prospects. 

This morning, I want to talk with you about 
the economy, what we've done, how well it’s 
worked, and how America is in a position 
to lead the world. 

This is a time of rapid, often remarkable 
change. Especially when it comes to the 
emergence of a truly global marketplace that 
has opened enormous opportunities. But for 
a decade, in the face of this change, our lead- 
ers mismanaged the economy, walked away 
from a lot of our challenges, let the deficit 
explode, and didn’t produce enough jobs. 
And of course, America’s middle class fell be- 
hind. 

Now after years of drift we’re pursuing an 
aggressive strategy for renewal. We began by 
putting our own economic house in order. 
We enacted the biggest deficit cut in our his- 
tory including $255 billion in specific spend- 
ing cuts. Our deficit is now going down for 
3 years in a row for the first time since Harry 
Truman was President. 

We're expanding exports through trade 
agreements that tear down foreign barriers 
to our products and services. And we're cre- 
ating a world-class education and job training 
system so that every American has the ability 
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and confidence to compete. From the first 
day of preschool to the first day on the job 
to the last day before retirement, you should 
know that whatever the world brings, you and 
your children will be prepared. 

Our strategy is working. Our economy is 
coming back. Just yesterday we received 
some very good news. Since I took office, 
our economy has produced over 3.8 million 
jobs, 94 percent of them in the private sector. 
Just last month, the economy brought us 
380,000 new jobs. Unemployment has fallen 
by more than 1.5 percentage points since I 
took office and inflation is the lowest in two 
decades. We have to do more, but this is a 
very good start. 

This news is especially significant as I meet 
with our trading partners this weekend. 
America’s economic growth is helping to pull 
the rest of the world out of recession. Our 
workers and businesses, while accounting for 
about 40 percent of the overall income of 
the G7 countries, produced three-quarters 
of the growth in the G~7 nations last year 
and nearly 100 percent of the new jobs. We 
have the authority to speak and the credibil- 
ity to be heard. 

In Naples, I’m urging our partners to do 
everything we can to keep the growth going 
and the new jobs coming. I want these coun- 
tries and our Congress to ratify the GATT 
world trade agreement and to do it this year. 
Ratifying GATT will mean some half a mil- 
lion jobs and billions of dollars in exports for 
the United States. And because these meet- 
ings should be about more than high finance, 
I also want us to begin to focus hard on the 
training, education, and skills of our working 
people and what they'll need to compete and 
win and to bring us prosperity in the 21st 
century. 

Before coming to Naples, I visited Latvia 
and Poland, countries that are breathing the 
fresh air of freedom. I wish every American 
could have been with me as 40,000 people 
filled Freedom Square. in Riga, Latvia, wav- 
ing American flags and looking to us with 
hope and admiration. We should see our- 
selves as they see us, a nation of doers, of 
optimists, a nation with a future, leading the 
world to a future of peace and prosperity. 
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Visiting Eastern Europe reminds us of the 
remarkable changes that we must deal with 
every day. The global economy has the power 
to remake our lives for the better, if we make 
those changes work for our people. If we 
move forward with our successful strategy for 
economic growth, we'll do just that. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 4:02 p.m. on 
July 8 in the Hotel Vesuvio for broadcast at 10:06 
a.m. on July 9. 


Exchange With Reporters on North 
Korea in Naples, Italy 


July 9, 1994 


The President. Good morning. 

Q. Where do we go from here on North 
Korea? 

The President. Let me say, first of all, I 
have extended sincere condolences to the 
people of North Korea on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the United States after the death of 
Kim Il-song, and I have expressed my deep 
appreciation to him for his leadership in ena- 
bling our two countries to resume our talks. 
We hope the talks will resume as appropriate. 
We believe it is in the interest of both coun- 
tries to continue. 

Obviously, the people there are _pre- 
occupied with their surprise and their grief 
at this moment. But we have no reason to 
believe that they will not continue at this 
time. 

Q. Do you have any sign of any foul play? 

The President. No. All we know is what 
was reported. And it was reported that he 
died of a heart ailment, and that’s all we 
know. We believe, as I said—first of all, we 
believe that Kim Il-song’s leadership in start- 
ing these talks again was a very good thing, 
and we believe it remains in the interest of 
both countries to continue them, and we 
hope they will as appropriate. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 9:15 
a.m. at the Hotel Vesuvio. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this exchange. 
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Statement on the Death of President 
Kim Il-song of North Korea 
July 9, 1994 


On behalf of the people of the United 
States, I extend sincere condolences to the 
people of North Korea on the death of Presi- 
dent Kim I]-song. We appreciate his leader- 
ship in resuming the talks between our Gov- 
ernments. We hope they will continue as ap- 
propriate. 


The President’s News Conference in 
Naples 
July 9, 1994 


The President. Thank you very much. 
First, I would like to thank Prime Minister 
Berlusconi for his able leadership of this 
meeting over the last day and an evening and 
to say that Secretary Christopher and Sec- 
retary Bentsen will also be here to answer 
your questions in a few moments. 

I'd like to read a brief statement, and then 
I'll take questions. 

This G-7 meeting opened in an 
atmosphere of much greater optimism than 
the meeting we held last year. Last year the 
G-7 had a record of meeting but not accom- 
plishing very much, and the meeting oc- 
curred against the background of a global 
economic slowdown, recession in the United 
States, Europe, and in Japan. 

We made a commitment last year to pur- 
sue a coordinated strategy of global growth, 
to try to get an agreement on the GATT, 
and to begin to help Russia in a constructive 
and cooperative way. We have done all those 
things, and most importantly, our growth 
strategy has worked. In the United ‘States. 
the jobs are up, growth is up, Europe and 
Canada are beginning to recover, Japan has 
committed itself to policies that will enable 
it to contribute to the global economic recov- 
ery. We have much to build on, and there 
was a real sense of confidence at this year’s 
meetings. 

Before the summit began, I outlined four 
principal goals on which progress was made, 
in fact, at this meeting. First, I said we would 
continue our focus on 1 growth and to be more 
specific about what we would do in a cooper- 
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ative way. It is significant that the leading 
industrial nations gathered here today jointly 
pledged that we would actually ratify the 
GATT agreement this year and that the new 
World Trade Organization would be up and 
running by January Ist. 

Immediate enactment of the GATT agree- 
ment would be a vital shot in the arm for 
the world economy. It means more trade, 
more jobs, higher incomes for all our coun- 
tries. Indeed, we have set aside any new 
trade efforts to focus on this paramount goal. 
The Congress, I hope, will take note of the 
world community’s unanimity on this issue 
and will ratify the GATT in the United States 
this year. 

I am particularly pleased that for the first 
time the G-7 committed to work coopera- 
tively on the issues of lifetime learning, job 
training, and skills that are so central to what 
we are trying to accomplish in the United 
States. Before we held the Detroit jobs con- 
ference, a lot of our colleagues were actually 
reluctant to engage in the kind of conversa- 
tion that dominated the dinner table last 
night and to begin to work together on what 
we can do to prepare our people for the 21st 
century. 

Second, we're taking steps to build a new 
infrastructure for the information economy. 
The G~7 nations will convene a conference 
on telecommunications issues to lay plans for 
a global information superhighway. I'll be 
asking Commerce Secretary Ron Brown to 
head our delegation. 

Third, we are deepening our commitment 
to the economies and transition from com- 
munism to free markets. In particular, we 
agreed that the international community, led 
by the IMF and the World Bank, will provide 
more than $4 billion in financial assistance 
to Ukraine as that nation carries out a fun- 
damental economic reform program. And we 
pledged a total of $300 million, actually a lit- 
tle more, to pay for the initial stages of shut- 
ting down and cleaning up the nuclear reac- 
tor at Chernobyl and to enhance reactor safe- 
ty there. If this plan is successful, that facility 
will be closed forever. 

Fourth, we continued our commitment to 
the environment and to sustainable develop- 
ment. This is an important issue not only in 
the developing world but also among the G- 
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7 nations themselves, important not only as 
an opportunity and an obligation to clean up 
the environment but also as a source of new 
jobs for our people. We're putting our words 
to the test by agreeing to report back next 
year on our respective successes in living up 
to the clean air agreements and the treaties 
we have signed. 

Last year in Tokyo, at the first G-7 summit 
I attended, I became convinced that these 
meetings would be more effective in the long 
term if they were less formal and more open 
to genuine discussion. To a greater degree 
than has been the case in the past, the leaders 
in Naples had the opportunity to take a long- 
term look at the issues we face together, to 
focus on tomorrow’s opportunities as well as 
today’s problems. 

Starting last night, we had an excellent dis- 
cussion about this moment of historic, eco- 
nomic, political, and social change. As an old 
world gives way to the new, it is up to the 
leading economic powers to renew and to re- 
vitalize our common efforts and the institu- 
tions through which we make them, includ- 
ing the G-7, so that the world economy 
works for the people we represent. 

To that end, the communique commits us 
to focus on two questions in Halifax next 
year. First, we will ask how we can assure 
that the global economy of the 21st century 
provides the jobs, the growth, and the ex- 
panded trade necessary for us to continue 
to provide a high quality of life for our peo- 
ple. Second, we will ask what framework of 
institutions will be required to meet these 
challenges and how we can adapt existing in- 
stitutions and build new ones to ensure the 
prosperity of our people. 

Finally, just let me say, I was struck by 
the degree to which the vision and the goals 
of the United States are shared by our part- 
ners. We all recognize that jobs and wages 
at home must be paramount, that we are tied 
to each other in fundamental ways in our 
ability to achieve our national goals, that our 
nations will only thrive if we have an environ- 
ment of open and continually expanding 
trade, and that for advanced nations espe- 
cially, the skills, the education, and the train- 
ing of our workers is the key to our future 


prosperity. 
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Now, in addition to that, there was a new 
emphasis this year on the idea that long-term 
prosperity requires us to lead the world in 
developing a concept of sustainable develop- 
ment. That will help not only the economies 
in transition from communism to free mar- 
kets but also developing nations with their 
problems of population, environmental de- 
struction, violence, and other problems. 

This kind of comprehensive approach and 
the extent to which we have agreed across 
our national lines, it seems to me, give us 
a real chance to keep going now after two 
summits in which there were specific for- 
ward-looking achievements into the future, 
to make sure that the G—7 is always a place 
where we're pushing forward, not just look- 
ing backward or talking about things that 
happened in a reactive way. 

So we have some good aims for next year 
and beyond. We had a good summit this year. 
And most importantly, the world is well un- 
derway to a significant economic recovery. 
And I think we all understand that we have 
to continue to work together if we’re going 
to keep that recovery going. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, do you know anything 
about Kim Il-song’s son? And do you think 
you can continue to do business with North 
Korea in view of the developments? Have 
you learned anything today that might en- 
hance your knowledge of this? 

The President. Well, 1 can tell you what 
we've learned today. We have learned today 
that, apparently, the North Koreans desire 
to continue on with the summit with South 
Korea and that, while they did ask that we 
suspend our talks with them, they asked that 
our representatives stay in Geneva. And we 
agreed to do that. So we believe that they 
will stay with their policy and stay with their 
course, that this reflects the feelings of the 
leadership in North Korea and not simply the 
feelings of Kim I]-song. 

Now, I’m only telling you what I know 
today, and all I know today is that they said 
they wanted us to suspend the talks. We un- 
derstood that, but they asked that we remain 
in Geneva. And they communiqued to the 
South Koreans that they wish the summit to 
go forward. So I think that is a piece of good 
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news. And that is the only news I have about 
it. 

Q. And Kim Ii-song’s son? 

The President. 1 don’t know how to an- 
swer that. I know some things, obviously, 
about him. But I haven’t met him. And one 
of the things that we’re trying to do in North 
Korea, that I’ve tried to do from the begin- 
ning, is to open the prospect of a continuing 
and a personal dialog. I don’t think we want 
to be isolated from each other. And as I said, 
the preliminary indications in what must be 
a very difficult time for them and a sad time 
have been encouraging. 

Q. You say the North Koreans have sug- 
gested they’re ready to start this dialog with 
the South Koreans and have this summit. 
Does that mean North Korea would be rep- 
resented at the summit by Kim Jong II, the 
son, the heir apparent? And following up on 
that, if you—do you think it would be appro- 
priate at this moment for you to reach out 
and to meet with Kim Jong II and start some 
sort of new relationship between the United 
States and North Korea? 

The President. First, let me reiterate: I 
can only tell you what I know. It is our under- 
standing that the North Koreans have com- 
municated their desire to continue with the 
summit, and they did ask our people to re- 
main in Geneva. I do not know anything else, 
and I do not think I can really say anything 
else today. But I think you have to view those 
two signs as hopeful. 

The biggest problem we've had in the past, 
I think, is that, the sense of isolation and mis- 
understanding which can develop. So I am 
hoping that we'll be able to continue to talk 
but I know only what I said. I can’t comment 
on anything else yet. 

Q. Mr. President, as a gesture of this new 
openness and willingness to work, are you 
going to offer to send an official U.S. delega- 
tion to the funeral, and have you got any idea 
of who would be in such a delegation? 

The President. It is my understanding 
that they want to have a funeral that has no 
foreign visitors and that is a personal thing 
for North Koreans only. That is our under- 
standing. 

Q. Would you send a delegation if one 
were welcome? 
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The President. If they were inviting for- 
eign dignitaries to the funeral or receiving 
them I would certainly send someone there. 

Q. Mr. President, the German official said 
that this was discussed by the leaders this 
morning. Can you share with us what some 
of your colleagues at the G—7 felt about the 
nonproliferation issue and how this might af- 
fect it and what steps U.S. summit leaders 
might be taking to make sure that you remain 
on track on nuclear nonproliferation? 

The President. We didn't really discuss 
it in that level of detail. What they wanted 
to know from me was what happens now. 
So I can only tell them what I’ve already told 
you. And one or two said that what I have 
reported to you was consistent with what 
they understood to be the facts. And that’s 
about all we could say at this time. We don’t 
have any more information; when I have 
some more I'll be glad to give it to you. 

Q. You made a decision already, sir, today, 
your military made a decision, which we were 
told was approved by you, not to increase 
our state of alert. 

The President. We did do that; abso- 
lutely, we did. 


South Korea 


Q. Can you tell us what our situation is 
in South Korea where we have 38,000 men? 

The President. General Luck, General 
Shalikashvili, and the Secretary of Defense 
all recommended, based on General Luck’s 
personal on-site observations, that we con- 
tinue as usual in Korea and that there was 
no evident, alarming change in development 
and that we should, therefore, proceed as we 
ordinarily would on any other day. And that 
was a decision made that I approved, based 
on General Luck’s recommendation and the 
strong recommendation of General 
Shalikashvili and the Secretary of Defense. 


Economic Summit 


Q. Mr. President, last year you had what 
everybody seemed to think was a pretty suc- 
cessful summit in Japan. This year, you’ve 
had to abandon your trade proposal, and your 
comments yesterday about the dollar caused 
great fluctuation or drop in the currency 
markets. How do you judge this summit as 
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compared to that summit in terms of your 
personal 

The President. | feel good about it for 
two or three reasons that I might—that are 
very important to me over the long run, espe- 
cially. One is the leading statement in this 
summit is a reaffirmation of what we did at 
the Detroit jobs conference and a commit- 
ment that is without precedent among the 
industrial nations that we will work collabo- 
ratively on these people-oriented issues, the 
investment in our work force. 

We had an amazing conversation last night 
that I’ve never heard among world leaders 
before where the leaders of these various 
countries were trying to analyze whether 
there was a traceable relationship in their un- 
employment rate to their investment policies 
and what the differences were. This is un- 
precedented—countries are not used to 
doing this. 

Now, in the United States American Gov- 
ernors do this all the time; that’s what they 
do when they meet. But among the nations 
of the world, this sort of thing had never hap- 
pened before. And I wanted to make sure 
that we have good, strong language about 
that. I felt good about it. 

The second thing that I felt very strongly 
about was that we ought to be as forthcoming 
and explicit as possible in our discussion of 
Ukraine. After what happened in Russia last 
year, I don’t think there is any question that 
the strong, explicit, and forthcoming state- 
ment by the G—7 leaders and the subsequent 
endeavors to make those commitments real 
in Russia helped to keep reform moving and 
made a contribution to what you see now 
in Russia, which is even though the economy 
is still troubled, you see inflation down, you 
see a deficit that is smaller as a percentage 
of their income than many European coun- 
tries had, you see over half the people work- 
ing in the private sector. 

So I felt very good about that, because 
there were some here who thought we 
should not be so explicit about what we were 
going to do for fear that we might not be 
able to do it if a reform program did not 
take place. Well, everybody understands that. 
We can’t just throw money at a problem, we 
have to have a reform program. 
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The third thing that happened here, actu- 
ally happened here but that I think is very 
important, and that is commitment to discuss 
in Halifax what we want the world to look 
like 20 years from now and what kinds of 
institutional changes we’re going to have to 
make to get it there. And let me explain why 
this is important, if I might, just very briefly, 
because I did not—I came here with this in 
my mind, but I had no earthly idea that we 
could reach even a limited agreement among 
ourselves. And it turned out all of them were 
worried about it, too. 

But let me try to just quickly distill the 
significance of that. That’s the commitment 
to what we're going to discuss in Halifax 
about the institutions. All of you from home 
at least have heard me say a dozen times that 
at the end of World War I, America made 
the wrong choice. After the war, we became 
isolated. We withdrew. Other countries with- 
drew. The Depression came. We wound up 
with World War II. At the end of World War 
II, we made the right choice. We got to- 
gether; we created all these institutions. At 
the end of the cold war, everybody has made 
the right choice in general. I mean, you can 
see that in what we’ve done with NAFTA, 
with China, with you name it, trying to reach 
out and work together. 

But there are a relatively small number of 
new institutions. The European Union, basi- 
cally it came into effect finally in 1992. It’s 
essentially a post-cold-war institution, and it’s 
reaching out to the East. The World Trade 
Organization is a new institution. The Part- 
nership For Peace is a new alliance tied to 
NATO. Otherwise, we are still working with 
the institutions that we settled on at the end 
of World War II. 

Are they adequate for the problems we 
face today and tomorrow? And if not, how 
do we need to change them? This is a very 
practical thing. You see it hear when we— 
you see the first example of it here when 
tomorrow Russia comes here as our partner 
in a G-8 for political purposes. But that’s just 
one example of a whole slew of questions 
that have to be asked and answered if we’re 
going to get from where we are to where 
we want to be 20 years from now. So I would 
say all those things make a lot a sense to 
me. 
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In terms of the trade issue, every member 
of the G-7 except one affirmatively said they 
agreed with my trade proposal. One country 

said that this could complicate—if we raise 
another trade issue now, that approval of 
GATT in his country was not a foregone con- 
clusion and approval of GATT in one or two 
other European countries was not a foregone 
conclusion and we shouldn’t do anything that 
would impair the near certainty that we can 
drive through GATT approval in all the major 
countries this year. I clearly agree with that. 
That has got to be our number one goal. So 
I still felt very good about this G-7 summit. 


Japan-U.S. Trade 


Q. Mr. President, a year ago, we began 
the framework talks with Japan. It’s a year 
later, four Japanese governments later, 
nothing’s happened on that track at all. 

On another track, we’ve twice threatened 
trade sanctions, once on textiles with China; 
we got immediate results, once on cellular 
phone with Japan; we got immediate results. 
Is there a lesson there? Is it time for us to 
start acting on our interests and not waiting 
for Japan to finally get a government that can 
deal with us in a serious way? 

The President. Well, I think the answer 
to your question is, yes, we should begin act- 
ing in our interest on specific issues. But we 
should also continue to pursue the frame- 
work talks, because they embrace large struc- 
tural issues which will enable us to have a 
more normal trading relationship with Japan. 
And I think, in fairness to our people pao 
to theirs, it is difficult to face those very 
tough structural issues with the kind of politi- 
cal changes that have occurred there. 

If I might, though, we have had a lot of 
progress in Japan. You mentioned the cel- 
lular phone issue. We've also had a contract- 
ing issue, a public contracting issue. We're 
also se slling rice in Japan for the first time 
the people, , the rice farmers in northern Cali- 
fornia think that there’s a new day in relation- 
ships with Japan. 

So we’re making some headway here, and 
I think now if what we heard from the new 
Japanese Prime Minister and his team was 
an indication that they’re going to pursue an 
aggressive growth strategy, so they'll be able 
to buy more of their own products and other 
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products and they are determined to stay in 
this thing for the long run and they want to 
reengage, then I think we may be able to 
make some progress on the framework talks. 
But I agree that we also have to pursue spe- 
cific issues. 

Press Secretary Myers. Last question. 

The President. I'\| take two. And I'll take 
one from you, but let him go first. 


North Korea 


Q. We now have a country with a succes- 
sion problem, a succession question, and a 
military where we're not really sure who con- 
trols it and maybe who controls nuclear 
weapons. Recently, your administration has 
made statements like it’s more important that 
they not develop further nuclear weapons 
and maybe not as important that we deal with 
their current nuclear capability if they have 
one. 

You've said you're committed to a nuclear- 
free Peninsula, but can you tell the American 
people what your state of knowledge is about 
what nuclear weapons the North Koreans 
might have and how committed you are, what 
steps you will take, besides going to negotia- 
tions of trying to make certain that any nu- 
clear weapons are eliminated? 

The President. Well, I think it only—let 
me just go back to what I said. I think it 
only stand to reason that we would all be 
more concerned about the prospect of any 
country producing large numbers of nuclear 
weapons in the future which might be trans- 
ferred to other countries. That’s just a prac- 
tical statement of fact. 

However, North Korea is a member of the 
NPT and has made commitments to a non- 
nuclear Peninsula, and because of its mem- 
bership there and because of its commit- 
ments, we still care very much about what’s 
happened since 1989. And what we hoped 
to do is to resolve these questions in these 
talks. And we think we can safely proceed 
with these talks with absolutely no downside 
to our allies in South Korea, to our friends 
in Japan, to the Chinese, to the Russians, to 
any others in the neighborhood, and to our- 
selves, as long as North Korea maintains its 
commitment to freeze the important ele- 
ments of its nuclear program, the reprocess- 
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ing and the refueling. And so we are proceed- 
ing ahead on both fronts, as I think it should. 

Q. nuclear weapons 

The President. We are engaging in the 
talks. One of the issues in the talks is what’s 
happened to the fuel since 1989. That’s the 
subject of the talks and part of the request 
for the inspections. What has been reported 
in the press, varying opinions of intelligence 
agencies, represents their best judgment, 
their—I don’t want to use the word “guess,” 
but there are differences of opinion based 
on best judgment. No one knows that for 
sure. That’s what the talks are for, in part. 


Terrorism in Algeria 

Q. Mr. President, could you explain to us 
your reluctance to clearly condemn Islamic 
terrorism in Algeria, and is it a part of the 
global strategy vis-a-vis the Arab world? 

The President. First of all, I don’t think 
we've been reluctant at all to condemn Is- 
lamic terrorism in Algeria or anyplace else. 
We deplore it, and we condemn it. 

What we have sought to do in Algeria is 
to support a process which would enable the 
government to successfully govern and to 
limit terrorism while recognizing any other 
legitimate concerns of opposition in the 
country. That is our position. We do not con- 
done terrorism, we condemn it, and we will 
continue to do so. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President’s 63d news conference 
began at 6:20 p.m. in the Palazzo Reale. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Gen. Gary E. 
Luck, senior U.S. commander in South Korea. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of this news conference. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Boris Yeltsin of 
Russia in Naples 


July 10, 1994 


President Clinton. Good afternoon. As 
you know, this was a very important day in 
which President Yeltsin joined us as a full 
partner in the G-8 for political discussions. 
And we followed that meeting with a bilateral 
meeting, continuing our good personal rela- 
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tionship which made some 


progress. 

I'd like to make a few comments on the 
G-8 and on our bilateral meeting and then 
have President Yeltsin make any statement 
he’d like to make. And of course, we'll take 
some questions. 

First of all, today’s statement read by 
Chairman Berlusconi on behalf of all eight 
of us makes it clear that we share fundamen- 
tal foreign policy goals: support for democ- 
racy, free markets, building new security re- 
lationships. On these matters, we spoke as 
one. If you read each of the items in that 
statement, I think it is remarkable that these 
eight countries have together agreed on 
these things. 

In the wake of the death of Kim Il-song, 
we also expressed our strong commitment to 
continuing talks with North Korea and our 
support for the holding of the summit which 
had previously been scheduled between 
leaders of North and South Korea. We also 
strongly agreed on the importance of pushing 
ahead with a resolution of the crisis in 
Bosnia. 

Finally, the United States and Russia 
joined all of the nations in expressing regret 
over the death of the Italian sailors at the 
hands of terrorists in Algeria and reaffirmed 
our opposition to terrorism anywhere, any- 
time. 

With regard to my meeting with President 
Yeltsin, let me just mention one or two is- 
sues. First of all, there has been a promising 
development in the Baltics. After my very 
good discussion with the President of Esto- 
nia, Mr. Meri, I passed on his ideas to Presi- 
dent Yeltsin today in effort to break the im- 
passe between the two nations over troop 
withdrawals. 

I believe the differences between the two 
countries have been narrowed and that an 
agreement can be reached in the near future 
so that troops would be able to withdraw by 
the end of August. But now that is a matter 
to be resolved between President Yeltsin and 
President Meri, which President Yeltsin has 
promised to give his attention and for which 
I am very grateful. 

When the Russian troops withdraw from 
the Baltics and Germany, it will end the bit- 
ter legacy of the Second World War. I want 


significant 
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to say publicly here that none of this could 
have been accomplished without the emer- 
gence of a democratic Russia and its demo- 
cratic President. And I thank President 
Yeltsin for that. 

We talked about Ukraine, its importance 
to Russia, to the United States, to the future. 
And we agreed on continuing to work on the 
issues that we all care about, including eco- 
nomic reform and continuing to implement 
the agreement on denuclearization which has 
so far been implemented quite faithfully. We 
talked about our security relationship, ‘and I 
must say again how ple: ased I am that Russia 
has joined the Partnership For Peace. 

And finally, I'd like to congratulate Presi- 
dent Yeltsin on the remarkable, steadfast and 
success of his economic reform efforts. Infla- 
tion is down. The Russian deficit is now a 
smaller percentage of annual income than 
that of some other European countries. Over 
half the workers are now in the private sec- 
tor. There’s a lot to be done, and the rest 
of us have our responsibilities, as well. And 
we talked a little bit about that and what the 
United States could do to increase trade and 
investment. 

Looking ahead, I have invited President 
Yeltsin to come to Washington to hold a sum- 
mit with me and to have a state visit on Sep- 
tember 27th and 28th, and he has accepted. 
I’m confident that would give us a chance 
to continue the progress we are making and 
the friendship we are developing. 

Mr. President. 

President Yeltsin. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, for the kind words that you 
said toward Russia and its President. 

I of course am very satisfied by the sum- 
mit, the political 8, which has taken place 
today. I think that this of course is just a 
beginning. But as I said, the Russian Bear 
is not going to try to break his way through 
an open door, and we are not going to force 
ourselves into the full G-8 until it is de- 
served. When our economic system, our eco- 
nomic situation, will become coordinated 
with the economic systems of the other seven 
countries, then it will be natural and then 
Russia will enter as a full-fledged member 
of the 8 then. 

Nonetheless, I am grateful to the chair- 
man, Prime Minister of Italy, Mr. Berlusconi, 
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and to all the heads of the states of the seven 
for the attention which they showed towards 
Russia, the welcome, including yesterday's 
statement by the chairman and today’s state- 
ment on political issues. 

Together, today, we held a discussion on 
political, international issues around the 
world, and we found common understand- 
ing, which says a lot about the fact that we 
can find this mutual understanding and in 
realistic terms cooperate and help in the 
strengthening of peace on this planet. 

I believe that this meeting and—yester- 
day’s, I mean—and today’s is yet another 
large step towards the security of Europe, 
for a much more economically stable situa- 
tion, and an order that, really, the world can 
live in peace and friendship. And we 
should all help in this endeavor, and I think 
this meeting is yet another large step to full 
security of peace on Earth. 

In developing my thoughts, I wanted to 
add that this meeting was a meeting, bilateral 
meeting, that we had with the President of 
the United States, Bill Clinton. But our 
meetings are always held in a very dynamic 
and interesting way; we get very specific. We 
don’t have a lot of philosophizing there now. 
Say if it’s 1:15 p.m., 1:20 p.m., we get in and 
start discussing about 30, 35 different i issues, 
at least, on one side, on the other side. And 
we find—of necessity, we sit down and we 
find some kind of compromise solution to 
find an answer. 

And I have to say, yet again, this time we 
were able to summarize after the last summit 
meeting, where Bill came to Russia, we were 
able to summarize all the things that hap- 
pened. Many, many things took place, very 
positive things, and we expressed satisfaction 
to the fact of how our relationship is develop- 
ing and growing, our partnership, our friend- 
ship, our cooperation. 

At the same time, of course, as people who 
are sincere, both of us could not but touch 
upon some of the issues which, unfortu- 
nately, are yet unresolved, which still we 
could not have found answers to up until 
now. This has to do with certain discrimina- 
tion toward Russia in trade, for example. 

This time at the 8, Russia did not ask for 
money. It said—I said—let’s all together take 
certain measures and steps and decisions in 
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your individual countries, included among 
them the United States of America, so that 
Russia on an equal basis, equal basis, could 
trade with everybody. We’re not asking for 
any preferential conditions, we’re not asking 
for any special circumstances for us alone. 
No. We’re saying let’s give us equal rights, 
get rid finally, once and for all, of this red 
jacket. Take that red jacket from the Presi- 
dent of Russia, which I don’t wear now for 
3 years; I’ve taken that red, besmirched jack- 
et off of myself. You understand what I’m 
talking about, right? You understand. 

You earned the right of asking the first 
question. [Laughter] 


Russian Troop Withdrawal 

Q. I said, you’re not going to like my first 
question. Will you have all the Russian troops 
out of the Baltics by August 31? 

President Yeltsin. No. 1—nice question. 
I like the question, because I can say no. 
[Laughter] We took out of Lithuania—we re- 
moved 31st of August with drumbeat, we’re 
going to take under his arms and take that 
last soldier from Latvia. Now Estonia, some- 
what more difficult relationship since there 
in Estonia, there are very crude violations 
of human rights, vis-a-vis Russian-speaking 
population, especially toward military pen- 
sioners. 

Bill Clinton, when he was there in Riga 
and he met with a large group of people, 
about 40,000 people, and the heads of three 
Baltic States, he expressed his point of view 
that you have to maintain and protect human 
rights. And I think that after his saying so, 
the President of Estonia will begin to listen. 
I promised Bill that I personally will meet 
with him, with the President of Estonia. 
We're going to discuss these issues, and after, 
we're going to try to find a solution to this 
question. 


Russian Trade Limitations 


Q. Boris Nikolayevich, you said that at the 
7, now 7—where you're not with the political 
8—but with the 7, you talked about removing 
discriminatory measures. Do you feel that 
this is a task that is a timely task, vis-a-vis 
relations with the United States? In other 
words, Russian high technology had access 
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to the marketplace included among the Unit- 
ed States market. 

President Yeltsin. | have to say that we 
signed with the European Union at Corfu, 
we signed an agreement in Greece where all 
the discriminatory measures are removed 
from Russia. Now, as far as other countries 
are concerned, some of those provisions re- 
main. 

Now, lets talk about COCOM, export of 
high technologies, et cetera, except for weap- 
ons. Today Mr. President of the United 
States at the 8, and then later when we talked 
together, he stated that when I come to the 
United States with an official visit on the 27th 
and 28th of September, he’s going to make 
an official statement that these limitations are 
being removed altogether. 

But in the new post-COCOM organiza- 
tion, our specialists are going to participate 
in the development of lists of all those mate- 
rials and technologies which are not going 
to be allowed for export in the whole world, 
and that will also have to do with Russia. In 
other words, we’re going to be on an equal 
footing. 

President Clinton. Just a minute, I'd like 
to just clarify and support what President 
Yeltsin said on that and make a couple of 
points. 

First of all, the United States is committed 
to joint economic activities that advance Rus- 
sia’s interests. The most significant one that’s 
been ratified recently is the overwhelming 
support in the United States Congress for 
the space station program, which now is a 
partnership between Russia, Europe, Japan, 
and Canada. 

Secondly, what happened when the 
COCOM was even out of existence is a lot 
of the countries’ individual laws were still in 
existence. So we need a new order to replace 
COCOM. And what I said was, as he said, 
was we want Russia to be a part of that, so 
that there will be no discrimination in trade 
between Russia and other countries, except 
insofar as we all accept restraints that tend 
to limit the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The third thing I want to say is, I was glad 
to see Europe sign that agreement with Rus- 
sia at Corfu. But if you look at the facts of 
who’s done what kind of business, I think 
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you'll see that the Americans stand up very 
well against the Europeans on that. 


Bosnia 


Q. President yi Itsin, the Americans are 
looking to Russia for help on persuading the 
Serbs to agree to the new map for Sosnie. 
Will you provide the help? I know, of course, 
Russia joined in the statement, but how ag- 
gressive will you be about that? And I’m 
going to throw in a quick second question. 
What is the state of Russian trade with terror- 
ist-supporting countries? The communique 
today, of course, took a strong stand against 
terrorism. 

President Yeltsin. As far as the map is 
concerned, the Bosnian map, Croatia, and 
between Serbs and the Muslims, 51-49, the 
contact group has developed these proposals. 
The ministers of foreign affairs, including 
Minister Kozyrev of Russia, have agreed with 
this proposal, and that’s why we are going 
to act, and I personally, 


very decisively, as 
much 


character as we have in our bodies. 

Now, as far as trade is concerned from the 
countries where terrorism stems from, we’re 
going to attempt to limit—we’re moving in 
the direction of limiting trade with those ter- 
rorist countries. 


Russian Participation in G-7 

Q. What do you feel is the principal dif- 
ference between the Tokyo summit last time 
and this one? And how do you feel the next 
meeting of the 7, or maybe we can call 
the 8, from the Naples session—how is the 
next one going to differ? 

President Yeltsin. Well, I will say that this 
one differs significantly from the Munich and 
the Tokyo summit very significantly. Russia, 
for all practical purposes, has been accepted 
into the world community. It has been recog- 
nized as a democratic state. For us, this is 
the most important. 

Of course, it hurts a little bit that that 
amount of money which we're calling sup- 
port back in Tokyo and we weren't even able 
to get half of it—but in the final analysis, 
I anid that today the most important thing 
is not to ask money, but that we be accepted 
and recognized as equal. And then we, to- 
gether, are going to go out and earn. 
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Now, as far as from the perspective of the 
Halifax meeting next year—I received an in- 
vitation today from Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, and he said that from the point of view 
of the 8, this is going to be a much more 
official and stronger, more cohesive meeting. 

Press Secretary Myers. Last question. 


Haiti 


Q. Did you discuss at all with the other 
leaders of the 8 the possibility that the Unit- 
ed States might take military action in Haiti 
at some point? And do you still maintain that 
you would discuss such action with the Unit- 
ed States Congress, or can you foresee a situ- 
ation, sir, in which you would judge Amer- 
ican lives to be in danger and therefore feel 
that you could move immediately? 

President Clinton. The answer to your 
question is that I did not discuss that with 
the 8. The thing that I appreciated was that 
they were all very vigorous in saying that the 
military leaders should keep their commit- 
ment and should leave and that we should 
restore democracy to Haiti and that they sup- 
ported that. That was the full extent of the 
conversation. 


Note: The President’s 64th news conference 
began at 3:40 p.m. in the Palazzo Reale. President 
Yeltsin spoke in Russian, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this news 
conference. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Chancellor Helmut Kohl in 
Bonn, Germany 


July 11, 1994 


Chancellor Kohl. President Bill, ladies 
and gentlemen, it’s the very great pleasure 
for me to be able to welcome you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, here to Germany, here in the Chan- 
cellory of the Federal Building of Germany. 

I salute the President of the United States, 
the country to which the Germans owe so 
much after the war, more than any other 
country in the world. American soldiers 
brought freedom to Germany. American sol- 
diers were those who brought us freedom, 
and the United States of America helped us 
in those difficult times. And Bill as a rep- 
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resentative of a generation that experienced 
that. I was 15, 16 years old then—those who, 
until the monetary reform here in Germany, 
had firsthand experience of hunger and star- 
vation, had experience of the kind of rubble 
in which our cities had fallen and the destruc- 
tion that had been wrought through the war. 
As someone of that generation, I say to you 
how much that means, friendship and part- 
nership with the United States, to us here 
in Germany. And we have not forgotten the 
millions of American soldiers who, over a pe- 
riod of more than 40 years, defended free- 
dom and peace and security for us here in 
Germany, who were here, far from their 
homes, together with their relatives, with 
their family members. 

And we have certainly not forgotten—cer- 
tainly I have not forgotten—that all Amer- 
ican Presidents, ever since Harry S Truman, 
the unforgettable Harry S Truman, and 
George Marshall always were ready to help 
us in difficult times. And all Presidents of 
the United States, from Harry S Truman on- 
ward, all the way to George Bush, and to 
you, to you, Bill, and to your term in office, 
all of you have helped us along the way. 

I will never forget the German unity in 
those dramatic days and months, 1989, 1990, 
and the years after that, that this would not 
have been brought about without the assist- 
ance and help of our American friends. And 
in this dramatic moment of change in the 
world, where I feel it is changing for the bet- 
ter, it is of tremendous importance that we 
should continue this good cooperation. 

Tomorrow you will go to Berlin. And that 
is something for which I am highly grateful, 
because for us Berlin is the symbol of the 
free world. And without your assistance 
throughout the years—the airlift is just one 
case in point—people would not have been 
able to live freely in peace and freedom in 
Berlin. 

For the future, we want to adhere to the 
clear maxim of Konrad Adenauer, who said 
again and again that German security, Ger- 
man future rests on two pillars: the unifica- 
tion of Europe and transatlantic partnership 
and friendship. And this basic tenet of our 
foreign policy will not change, which is why 
I am grateful that the President of the United 
States, once again, on the 9th of January of 
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this year in Brussels made it very clear in 
his speech that the presence of American sol- 
diers here in Germany and in the whole of 
Europe will be maintained. 

I think we have launched a lot of common 
initiatives. I would like to mention here the 
exchange programs of young students, the 
contribution that was made to the German 
American Academic Council, that apart from 
military security issues and economic issues, 
cultural relations are very important, too, and, 
they also strengthen our relationship. 

We have just talked about how the ances- 
try of so many Americans—so many Ameri- 
cans know about their roots that they have 
here in Germany. And what we have built 
up over these years, decades, centuries, is 
something that we want to continue. 

You see these old trees, very old trees, that 
were planted by generations that were before 
us. And we are happy to see them grown, 
because others have been so farsighted to 
plant them. And if we bring together young 
Americans and young Germans, it’s as if 
you've planted the seedlings for a new forest. 
And this is something we want to do to- 
gether. 

We talked about many topical issues of 
day-to-day politics yesterday and today, yes- 
terday in Naples. We will continue our talks 
here today. Once again, a very warm wel- 
come to you here in Bonn and later on in 
Berlin. And what is important and what still 
stands is what we said after our first meeting: 
Watching a German-American friendship, a 
German-American partnership is one of the 
basic prerequisites for upholding peace and 
freedom of our country, and I’m truly grate- 
ful for this. 

Thank you. 

The President. Thank you very much. I 
was very grateful to have the opportunity to 
visit here in Bonn for the first time and to 
be the first American President to come here 
since the fall of the Wall and the unification 
of Germany. I also want to say, I appreciate 
very much having the opportunity to see 
Chancellor Kohl again and to build on the 
work that we have just done at the G-7 Sum- 
mit at Naples. 

The relationship between Germany and 
America in the last several decades has been 
truly unique in history. And the Chancellor 
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and I both hold our offices at a moment of 
historic opportunity. The walls between na- 
tions are coming down; bridges between na- 
tions are coming up. The integration of Eu- 
rope, strongly supported by the United 
States, is well underway. 

We know from our experience how half 
of Europe was integrated through NATO and 
other institutions that built stability after 
World War II. We marvel at the leadership 
of Chancellor Kohl and his fellow Germans 
who came from West and East and who have 
now made their nation whole, who are work- 
ing so hard to revive the economy, not only 
of Europe but of the entire globe. 

At the heart of our discussion today was 
what we have to do to integrate Europe’s 
other half, the new inde pendent nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe, Poland, the 

Baltic countries, Russia, Ukraine, Hungary, 
the Czech Republic, Slovak Republic, the 
others. We noted how American and Russian 
forces will soon leave places in Germany 
where they have been since 1945. We dis- 
cussed how important it is to expand joint 
military exercises with our allies through the 
Partnership For Peace. But we also recognize 
that trade, as much as troops, will increas- 
ingly define the ties that bind nations in the 
21st century. 

We discussed how new institutions and re- 
lationships must be built on even broader sta- 
bility in the wake of the aftermath of the cold 
war. We discussed how new institutions and 
relationships must build even stronger stabil- 
ity after the cold war, institutions such as the 
European Union whose presidency Germany 
has recently assumed, the World Trade Orga- 
nization, and of course, the Partnership For 
Peace. 

As we build on the work we did in Naples 
and look to next year in Halifax, the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and security bonds between 
Germany and the United States will grow 
stronger. The Chancellor and I will continue 
to do everything we can to make the micro- 
phones work—|{laughter|—and to integrate 
the newly independent countries of Europe 
into shared security with their neighbors, 
helping them to reform their economies, at- 
tract new investment, claim their place at the 
table with free and friendly nations of like 
mind. 
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Let me say again how much I personally 
appreciate the working relationship I have 
enjoyed with Chancellor Kohl and the part- 
nership that has existed for so long now be- 
tween Germany and the United States. As 
we look forward to further progress in inte- 
grating Europe, in dealing with the difficul- 
ties in Bosnia—and we hope that peace will 
be made there—I think it is clear that to 
imagine any of these things working out over 
the Tong run, the German-American partner- 
ship will have to be maintained and strength- 
ened, and I am confident that it will be. 


German Leadership 


Q. Tomorrow a German court will rule 
whether Germany can send troops beyond 
NATO?’s borders. How would you like to see 
Germany play a greater role on the world 
stage? I would actually like to ask the Chan- 
cellor how he sees that as unfolding. 

The President. The German court will 
rule for fear that I will have an adverse im- 
pact, although I doubt that the opinion of 
the United States can or should have much 
impact on a constitutional judgment by a 
German court. 

Let me answer you in this way. I have great 
confidence in the larger purposes and direc- 
tion of this country and of the support Ger- 
many has given to a unified Europe in which 
it is a partner, but an equal partner, with 
its friends and neighbors as well as to a more 
aggressive effort to solve the problems within 
Europe, like Bosnia, and beyond Europe’s 
borders. 

I think anything that can be done to enable 
Germany to fulfill the leadership responsibil- 
ities that it is plainly capable of fulfilling is 
a positive thing. But of course, the German 
court will have to interpret the German con- 
stitution. That’s beyond the reach of Ameri- 
cans to understand, much less comment on, 
but I do hope that we will have the benefit 
of the full range of Germany’s capacities to 
lead. 

Chancellor Kohl. First of all, ladies and 
gentlemen, I think you will well understand 
that before the court has to come to its final 
ruling I will not be able to comment on that. 
Here in Germany we say that on the high 
seas and in front of a tribunal you are always 
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in God’s hand, and I think a chancellor would 
be well advised to stick to this kind of advice. 

I can only tell you how we see our position 
in general terms. The role of Germany— 
well, we are members of the United Nations, 
and as members of the United Nations we 
have certain obligations and we have certain 
rights. And I think it is simply inconceivable 
and incompatible with the dignity of our 
country that we make full use of the rights 
and do not fulfill our obligations. This is un- 
acceptable. 

That is also the background of the internal 
dispute that is currently in discussion that is 
going on here. We have had help from our 
neighbors, from the United States, that I al- 
ready mentioned. Now when things get a bit 
rough, we cannot simply sit back and let oth- 
ers do the work. We will have to discuss, ob- 
viously, how we are going to do this in detail 
once the court has come to its final ruling. 
We have to assume our international respon- 
sibilities. 

This excuse that we had for the past 40 
years, and it was a justified opinion under 
the circumstances, where we said, “Well, as 
a divided country we will simply not be able 
to take certain decisions.” That is something 
that is no longer valid. One cannot be a re- 
unified country with 18 million people with 
the kind of economic strength that we have, 
with the kind of reputation and prestige that 
we claim for ourselves, if we do not fully issue 
our responsibilities and fulfill our obligations. 
And as Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, I would have you know that it 
will be the opinion of this Federal Govern- 
ment that we will bear responsibility within 
the framework of our responsibilities. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, back home you've been 
criticized by the Republican leader, Bob 
Dole, for your condolences that you offered 
to the Korean people on the death of Kim 
Il-song. How do you feel about his com- 
ments? Do you think it was a mistake to offer 
condolences, and are you concerned about 
this latest postponement of the North-South 
talks and also the Geneva talks? 

The President. First of all, let me say that 
the statement that I issued was brief, to the 
point, and appropriate, and very much in the 
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interest of the United States. It is a fact that 
after years and years of isolation and a great 
deal of tension arising out of the nuclear 
questions, we began talks again with the 
North Koreans on the day that Kim II]-song 
died. 

I think it is in the interest of the United 
States that North Korea continue to suspend 
its reprocessing, refueling, and continue to 
engage in those talks. They have told us that 
the talks will resume after an appropriate 
time for grieving. And I would think that the 
veterans of the Korean war and their survi- 
vors, as much as any group of Americans, 
would very much want us to resolve this nu- 
clear question with North Korea and to go 
forward. So what I said and what I did, I 
believed then and I believe now was in the 
interest of the United States and all Ameri- 
cans. 


Bosnia 


Q. On the situation in Bosnia, there seems 
to be a growing concern in the United States 
to go ahead and finally lift the arms embargo 
so that Bosnian Muslims can defend them- 
selves. Are you now prepared to support that, 
and why has it taken so long? 

Perhaps, President Clinton, you’d like to 
respond to that as well. 

Chancellor Kohl. Well, first of all I don’t 
think it would be wise to discuss this question 
at this present moment in time, publicly, and 
I will not do so. We have come to clear agree- 
ments so the participants to the conflict have 
a clear-cut plan submitted to them on the 
table. 

There is a very clear period for a decision 
that has been granted to them, and I think 
we should wait until that has run out and 
then come to our decision. But I would like 
to use this opportunity to appeal to all parties 
to the conflict in Bosnia to seize this oppor- 
tunity that may open up itself if all parties 
to the conflict show themselves willing to 
compromise. 

If you look at the declaration, the state- 
ment that emanated from the conference 
yesterday in Naples, where President Yeltsin 
also had a share in that since eight countries 
participated yesterday that here, a very clear- 
cut position comes out of this declaration and 
I support this declaration, and I am in com- 
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plete agreement with my friend Bill Clinton 
on that. 

The President. Let me just say, too, the 
Bosnian Government has, with great dif- 
ficulty—because the map is not easy for any- 
one—but the Bosnian Government has said 
that it would accept that contact group’s pro- 
posal and present it for approval, and I think 
we should support that. I think that the Serbs 
should do the same, and I think it should 
be implemented. 

The contact group has worked very hard 
to bring an end to this conflict and to be 
as fair as possible to the parties. And what 
we have to do with this problem in the heart 
of Europe here is to give the chance for 
peace to occur, and we all need to be sup- 
porting this. And I feel very strongly that the 
fact that we’ve been able to achieve a united 
position here gives us a chance to have the 
peace agreement work if it is accepted in 
good faith. And that’s where I think we ought 
to go. I think we ought to work together with 
our allies in Europe to solve this problem, 
and we have come very close to doing that. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, are you operating on 
blind faith in terms of North Korea? It seems 
to me that the fact that they in the future 
will get to us through diplomatic channels 
and really postpone the talks, now today the 
breakoff of the North-South summit. Don’t 
you have some sense that things may not go 
so well? 

The President. Well, the evidence will be 
in the action. That is, we have been told— 
first of all, let me break these two issues up. 

The United States said that we would go 
back to discussions on the nuclear questions 
if, but only if, the reprocessing and refueling 
were suspended so that the situation could 
not further deteriorate. The North Koreans 
have told us that they were prepared to con- 
tinue the discussions, but they wanted an ap- 
propriate period of time in the aftermath of 
Kim I]-song’s death. So I think, on balance, 
we know whether or not they will keep their 
word and we will be able to see that. We 
will know whether or not they continue to 
avoid reprocessing, refueling. And they say 
they want to continue the talks, so I’m hope- 


ful on that. 
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On the question of the summit, as I under- 
stand it—and I haven’t had a chance to visit 
with President Kim about it, I’m going to 
talk with him in the next couple of days— 
keep in mind, that’s a matter for the North 
Koreans and the South Koreans to determine 
between themselves. And I don’t think it’s 
entirely clear right now, at least, where both 
parties stand on the timing of that. I do hope 
it will be held as soon as it’s appropriate and 
so do the G-7 countries. We, the G-8, yes- 
terday, came out for that in our political 
statement. 

But there’s no pie-in-the-sky optimism 
here; there are facts, which are the predicate 
to continuing talks. And the facts are, will 
the nuclear reprocessing and refueling be 
suspended and will the talks resume at an 
appropriate time and a reasonable time. And 
so far, the answers to both those questions 
seem to be yes, and therefore, I think that’s 
good news. 

Q. Mr. President, the indications seem to 
be that the younger Kim is a somewhat pecu- 
liar chap, and I wonder what sense you may 
have of that and how it may affect any cal- 
culations you might be making as to whether 
and when, if at all, to reach out to him dip- 
lomatically in any way? 

The President. | wish you'd answer that 
question, Helmut. [Laughter] 

Chancellor Kohl. I don’t think either of 
us knows anything specific. And in such dif- 
ficult times and in such a difficult situation, 
I think the best thing is probably one to wait 
until you see the original, and don’t hear re- 
ports that you hear about the original. 

The President. Let me give you an an- 
swer. I was only halfway serious, but he did 
a good job, didn’t he? [Laughter] 

I don’t know the younger Kim. And I think 
you have to be careful in judging people by 
what others say about them one way or the 
other. I think we need to proceed on the 
facts. If the facts are that North Korea is seri- 
ous about continuing to talk with us in Gene- 
va and will continue to suspend these impor- 
tant elements of the nuclear program, then 
we should proceed on that basis. Any other 
questions will have to be developed as we 
know more than we now know. 
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Decline of the Dollar 


Q. Really a question for Chancellor Kohl, 
whether or not you have some concerns 
about the falling U.S. dollar, whether or not 
you and President Clinton discussed that, 
and do you think that the U.S. should take 
some action by involving the dollar at this 
time? 

Chancellor Kohl. That was not the sub- 
ject of our discussions today. But on the mar- 
gins of the conference in Naples, that was 
an issue among others. But I must tell you 
that it’s not my job to talk to a government 
with whom we have such friendly ties in such 
a forum and then to make this in any way 
public. That is something that I do not want 
to do. 

The American economy, and this is to our 
advantage infinitely here in Europe and in 
Germany, has, thankfully, now picked up 
again and is in an upswing. And I think the 
American Government knows very well how 
the domestic situation is and is in the best 
position to make decisions. I don’t think that 
it would be appropriate to discuss this pub- 
licly. I have a very vivid memory of this kind 
of discussion in my own country over the 
years; this is why I always held back in this 
kind of discussions with others. 

The President. Let me say I’m reluctant 
to say more than I already have, which is 
that we will not use the dollar as an instru- 
ment of trade. We take this issue seriously, 
but the fundamentals of the American econ- 
omy are sound. I appreciate Chancellor Kohl 
talking about our economic recovery in say- 
ing that that is good for Germany. We want 
to be in a position to buy more as well as 
to sell more. 


German-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, you said that the Ger- 
man-American relations were a truly unique 
relationship. Obviously, one thinks imme- 
diately of a special relationship that played 
quite a significant role in the relations of your 
country with the U.K. Now, which country 
is going to be the most important half of the 
talks for you in the future? 

The President. That's like asking me to 
pick a team in the World Cup. [Laughter] 
Once we were eliminated I declined to do 
that. 
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Well, the relationship we have with the 
two countries is different, you know. I mean 
the history is different. The relationship we 
have with the U.K. goes back to our found- 
ing. Even though we fought two wars with 
them early in the last century, it is unique 
in ways that nothing can ever replace because 
we grew out of them. 

The relationship we have with Germany 
is rooted in the stream of immigration that 
goes back 200 years. Indeed, as Chancellor 
Kohl said, most Americans might be sur- 
prised to know that German-Americans are 
the largest ethnic group in the United States, 
about 58 million of them. But what we have 
shared since World War II, I think, is aston- 
ishing. And I think 200, 300, 400 years from 
now historians will look back on this period, 
this 50 years, and just marvel at what hap- 
pened in the aftermath of that awful war. 
And it has given us a sense, I think, common 
partnership that is unique now because so 
many of our challenges are just to Germany’s 
east. What are we going to do in Central and 
Eastern Europe? What will be our new rela- 
tionship with Russia, will it continue as 
strongly as it now seems to be doing? 

So there’s a way in which the United States 
and Germany have a more immediate and 
tangible concern with these issues, even than 
our other friends in Europe. And so history 
has dealt us this hand, and a very fortunate 
one it is, I think. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President’s 65th news conference 
began at 11:49 a.m. at the Chancellory. Chancellor 
Kohl spoke in German, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by 
Chancellor Kohl in Bonn 


July 11, 1994 


Chancellor Kohl, distinguished guests, on 
behalf of my wife and myself and our entire 
delegation, let me first thank you for receiv- 
ing us so warmly, for arranging such wonder- 
2 eg and such a wonderful feeling of 
hospitality. 

Let me begin by thanking the Chancellor 
for his very Fine statement. I found myself 
listening to him describing his vision of the 
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present and the future and imagining what 
I would say when I stood to speak myself. 
And it reminded me of what so often hap- 
pens at the G-7 meetings or NATO meet- 
ings. They call on me, and I say, “I agree 
with Helmut.” [Laughter] 

But let me say that the United States does 
strongly support the movement toward a 
more united Europe and understands that 
Germany’s leadership toward a truly united 
Europe is critical. We see today the growing 
strength of the European Union and NATO’s 
new Partnership For Peace, which has 21 na- 
tions including Russia, the other former re- 
publics of the Soviet Union, the former War- 
saw Pact countries, and two formerly more 
neutral countries, Sweden and Finland, all 
signed up to work with us toward a more 
secure Europe in which all nations respect 
each other’s borders. 

Chancellor, I thank you especially for your 
kind remarks about the American military 
and their presence in your country over these 
last decades. 

The thing that is truly unique about this 
moment in history is that all of us through 
NATO and the Partnership For Peace are 
seeking to use our military to do something 
never before done in the entire history of 
the nation state on the European Continent: 
to unify truly free and independent nations 
of their own free will in a Europe that is 
truly free together, rather than to have some 
new and different division of Europe that 
works to the advantage of some country and 
to the disadvantage of others. 

To be sure, no one knows for sure what 
the future holds or whether this can be done, 
but for the first time ever sensible people 
believe it is possible and we must try. If we 
are able to see a united Europe through com- 
mon democracies, the expansion of trade, 
and the use of security to protect freedom 
and independence rather than to restrict it, 
this would be a truly momentous event in 
all of human history. 

We may all debate and argue about exactly 
how this might be done and what should be 
done next and whether the next step should 
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be one of economics, or politics, or strength- 
ening the Partnership For Peace. But there 
is one thing on which we must all surely 
agree: The future we dream of cannot be 
achieved without the continued strong, uni- 
fied efforts of Germany and the United 
States. 

In closing, I would like to just refer to a 
bit of American history. What we have done 
together since the end of the Second World 
War is familiar to all of you. But some of 
you may not know that my country, from its 
very beginning, has been strengthened by 
people from Germany who came there first 
primarily to the State of Pennsylvania, known 
for its tolerance and openness to people of 
different racial and ethnic and _ religious 
groups. 

Just one week ago on this day, one week 
ago today, we celebrated the 218th anniver- 
sary of our Declaration of Independence. As 
soon as the Declaration of Independence was 
issued, it was immediately reprinted in Ger- 
man so that it could be given to the colonists 
in our colonies who at that time still only 
spoke or read German. I might say, today, 
unfortunately, more of you speak our lan- 
guage than we speak yours, but we're trying 
to do better. [Laughter] 

At any rate, down to the present day, after 
218 years, there are only two copies of the 
original German printing of the American 
Declaration of Independence in existence. 
And some of your freedom-loving fellow citi- 
zens have purchased one of those copies for 
the German Historical Museum. 

And so, Chancellor Kohl, it is here today, 
and I am honored to be here with it. And 
I hope all of you will have a chance to view 
it as a symbol of our unity and our devotion 
to freedom. Thank you very much. 

I would like to now offer a toast to a free, 
democratic, and unified Germany, with great 
thanks for our common heritage and our 
common future. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Petersburg Guest House. 
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Memorandum on Expanding Family- 
Friendly Work Arrangements in the 
Executive Branch 


July 11, 1994 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Expanding Family-Friendly Work 
Arrangements in the Executive Branch 


In order to recruit and retain a Federal 
work force that will provide the highest qual- 
ity of service to the American people, the 
executive branch must implement flexible 
work arrangements to create a “family- 
friendly” workplace. Broad use of flexible 
work arrangements to enable Federal em- 
ployees to better balance their work and fam- 
ily responsibilities can increase employee ef- 
fectiveness and job satisfaction, while de- 
creasing turnover rates and absenteeism. I 
therefore adopt the National Performance 
Review’s recommendation that a more fam- 
ily-friendly workplace be created by expand- 
ing opportunities for Federal workers to par- 
ticipate in flexible work arrangements, con- 
sistent with the mission of the executive 
branch to serve the public. 

The head of each executive department or 
agency (hereafter collectively “agency” or 
“agencies”) is hereby directed to establish a 
program to encourage and support the ex- 
pansion of flexible family-friendly work ar- 
rangements, including: job sharing; career 
part-time employment; alternative work 
schedules; telecommuting and satellite work 
locations. Such a program shall include: 

(1) identifying agency positions that are 

suitable for flexible work arrangements; 

(2) adopting appropriate policies to in- 
crease the opportunities for employees 
in suitable positions to participate in 
such flexible work arrangements; 

(3) providing appropriate training and sup- 
port necessary to implement flexible 
work arrangements; and 

(4) identifying barriers to implementing 
this directive and providing _rec- 
ommendations for addressing such bar- 
riers to the President’s Management 
Council. 

I direct the Director of the Office of Per- 

sonnel Management (“OPM”) and the Ad- 
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ministrator of General Services (“GSA”) to 
take all necessary steps to support and en- 
courage the expanded implementation of 
flexible work arrangements. The OPM and 
GSA shall work in concert to promptly review 
and revise regulations that are barriers to 
such work arrangements and develop legisla- 
tive proposals, as needed, to achieve the goals 
of this directive. The OPM and GSA also 
shall assist agencies, as requested, to imple- 
ment this directive. 

The President’s Management Council, in 
conjunction with the Office of Management 
and Budget, shall ensure that any guidance 
necessary to implement the actions set forth 
in this directive is provided. 

Independent agencies are requested to ad- 
here to this directive to the extent permitted 
by law. 

This directive is for the internal manage- 
ment of the executive branch and is not in- 
tended to, and does not, create any right or 
benefit, substantive or procedural, enforce- 
able by a party against the United States, its 
agencies or instrumentalities, its officers or 
employees, or any other person. 

The Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget is authorized and directed to 
publish this directive in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:34 p.m., July 13, 1994] 


NOTE: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on July 15. 


Remarks to the Citizens of 
Oggersheim, Germany 


July 11, 1994 


Thank you very much, Chancellor Kohl, 
Mrs. Kohl, Oberbuergermeister Schulte, 
Mrs. Schulte. How did I do with that? Okay? 
I said the word almost alright? 

Hillary and I are very honored to be here 
tonight in Chancellor Kohl’s hometown. 
When we were coming here on the bus, of 
course, I saw much of the unique and rich 
history of Germany, including the marvelous 
cathedral at Worms, where Martin Luther 
tacked his theses to the door, as Chancellor 
Kohl has said. But I also saw the fields of 
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the farms, which reminded me of my home, 
and the small towns which made me feel at 
home. And more importantly, when we got 
out down the street and began to walk down 
here, I felt a sense of friendship, a sense of 
real contact with people that, too often, lead- 
ers of great nations don’t get in this day and 
time. 

And so, Hillary and I would like to thank 
you for making us feel at home and for your 
friendship toward the United States and for 
reminding us that behind all the decisions 
that leaders in public life make, there are 
real people whose lives will be affected, chil- 
dren whose ‘future will be shaped, and our 
obligation every day is to remember the faces 
of our homes. 

So I thank you for your friendship to my 
country. I thank you for your outpouring of 
friendship today. And I thank you for making 
Hillary and me feel as if we, too, are at home. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 6:40 
p-m. in front of the residence of Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Hannelore Kohl, wife of the Chancellor, 
Dr. Wolfgang Schulte, Lord Mayor of 
Oggersheim, and his wife, Dr. Dorothee Schulte. 


Remarks to U.S. Military Personnel 
at Ramstein Air Base in Ramstein, 
Germany 


July 11, 1994 


Thank you. First, let me thank the Air 
Force Band. They were great. Thank you 
very much. Thank you, Chief Bailey, General 
Joulwan, General Oaks. Minister President 
Scharping, thank you for joining us tonight; 
Colonel Caine. It is an honor for me to be 
here with the men, the women, and the fami- 
lies of the magnificent 86th Wing and the 
KLM community. Thank you for coming out; 
thank you for serving America; thank you for 
making us proud. I’m also proud to be here 
visiting the largest American community out- 
side of the United States of America. I want 
to thank the crews who just showed me the 
C-130 and the F-16 and all of you who serve 
in any way. 

You know, last month I came to Europe 
for the 50th anniversary of the Italian and 
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Normandy campaigns of World War II to 
honor the brave airmen, soldiers, and sailors 
who rescued freedom in its darkest hour in 
this century. Tonight I come here to honor 
you who keep the torch of freedom alive. We 
are in your debt. 

You know perhaps better than any other 
group of Americans, that though the cold war 
is over, the world still has its dangers and 
challenges; America still has its responsibil- 
ities. You do America’s work and freedom’s 
work, and the families who support you, who 
often are separated from you for long periods 
of time, also do America’s work, and we 
thank you all. 

You have done so much in Somalia, in Tur- 
key, in Macedonia, over the skies of Bosnia, 
and other places in the former Yugoslavia. 
From 1991 through 1993, during Operation 
Provide Comfort, you flew nearly 5,000 com- 
bat sorties over northern Iraq. Since 1993, 
as part of Operation Deny Flight, Ramstein 
F-16’s flying out of Aviano Air Base have 
flown almost 2,000 missions over the former 
Yugoslavia. And last February, when six 
Bosnian Serb air force fighters violated the 
no-fly zone to bomb a munitions factory, 
Ramstein pilots, including Captain Bob 
Wright, who I just met, got the call to re- 
spond. And all America showed what Ameri- 
ca’s pilots could do and America’s planes 
could do in the cause of freedom. 

You at Ramstein and at Rhein-Main are 
involved in one of the great humanitarian 
missions of our time as well, delivering sup- 
plies and hope to people under siege in 
Bosnia. I have just seen an impressive dem- 
onstration of how you get that job done as 
well. You’ve done so much that the airlift in 
Bosnia has now surpassed the great Berlin 
airlift of 45 years ago, both in time and mis- 
sions flown. In the greatest humanitarian air- 
lift in history you have brought relief to the 
vulnerable, pride to the people back home, 
and you have made history. I salute you. 
America salutes you. 

Our world is very different now. The walls 
between nations are coming down, and 
bridges are coming up. Last week I had the 
honor to represent all of you as the first 
American President ever to set foot on free 
Baltic soil when I spoke in Riga, Latvia, to 
over 40,000 people. Tomorrow I will have 
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the honor to represent you as the first Amer- 
ican President to walk into what we used to 
call East Berlin. There I will join the troops 
of the Berlin Brigade as they case the colors 
and begin heading home, knowing their mis- 
sion has been accomplished. 

Berlin is free; Germany is united. But 
make no mistake about it, our commitment 
to the security and future, to the democracy 
and freedom of Europe remains. Our secu- 
rity and our prosperity depend upon it. The 
entire transatlantic alliance knows that the 
United States is still critical to its success and 
to its future. That’s why we intend to keep 
our forces here in Europe, some 100,000 
strong. I think you know we need to stay. 
Our European friends want us to stay. And 
I believe a majority of the American people 
support our continued mission here, thanks 
to the work you have done and the example 
you have set. 

At the end of World War II, our country 
did not make the same mistake it had made 
in the past. We didn’t let our guard down, 
and we didn’t walk away from our friends 
and allies. With the cold war over and free- 
dom on the march throughout Europe, it is 
important that we recognize our mission has 
changed but we still have a mission. We can’t 
let our guard down, and we can’t walk away 
from our friends. 4 

We actually have the opportunity, those of 
us who live now, to work with our friends 
in Europe to achieve for the first time in all 
of human history a Europe that is united for 
democracy, for peace, and for progress, not 
divided in ways that help some people at the 
expense of others. In order to do that, Amer- 
ica must stay here, America must work here, 
America must stand for peace and freedom 
and progress. 

It has already been said, but I want to say 
again how hard it has been for the members 
of our armed services to continue to do these 
incredible things in the face of the dramatic 
reductions in military spending and man- 
power that we have sustained. 

I believe that when the history of this era 
is written, one of the untold stories that will 
emerge clearly in the light of time is the abso- 
lutely brilliant job done by the United States 
military in downsizing the military, still treat- 
ing members of the military like human 
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beings and citizens and patriots, and main- 
taining the strongest, best equipped, best 
prepared, and highest morale military force 
in the entire world. It is a tribute to you, 
and someday the whole story will be known. 

When I leave tomorrow, I will go back to 
the United States and to our continued effort 
at renewal at home. You should know that 
your country’s coming back at home as well. 
In the last year and a half, about 3.8 million 
new jobs have come into our economy. The 
unemployment rate has dropped about a 
point and a half. There is a serious effort 
underway at rebuilding our communities, our 
neighborhoods, our families, a serious at- 
tempt to address the crime problem, a seri- 
ous attempt to address the welfare problem. 
And I also want to say that since I have been 
here in Europe I have met many American 
service families already, and the one issue 
that they have asked me about, dwarfing ev- 
erything else, has been health care. And I 
promise you we're going to try to address 
that as well, and I think we'll be successful. 

But let me also say this: Part of the reason 
our economy has recovered, a big part of it, 
is that after years of talking about it, we 
began to do something about our budget def- 
icit which was imposing an unconscionable 
burden on the children who are here and 
on their children, running up our debt year 
in and year out. Next year we will have had 
3 years of deficit reduction in a row for the 
first time since Harry Truman was President 
of the United States and America’s troops 
first came to defend Germany. 

Most of the military reductions have gone 
to fuel reductions in the debt, but I want 
to say this as well: We must have enough 
money in the military budget to fulfill our 
mission and to support the people who do 
it in a humane and decent and pro-family 
way. And I will resist further cuts that would 
undermine our ability to have you do your 
job for the United States of America. 

Not a day goes by that I do not express 
my thanks in my heart and to our God for 
the service you render. In many ways you 
and I are in exactly the same business, doing 
the same work. I will do my best to support 
you as your Commander in Chief, and what 
you have done here is a credit to every Amer- 
ican back home. They know it. They are 
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proud of you. We honor your service. We 

thank you for it, and I am very glad that we 

all had the chance to be together this 
evening. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:10 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Chief Master Sgt. Wayne 
Bailey, senior enlisted adviser for the U.S. Air 
Force in Europe; Gen. George A. Joulwan, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe; Gen. Robert 
C. Oaks, Commander, U.S. Air Force in Europe; 
Minister President Rudolf Scharping of Rhine- 
land-Palatinate; and Col. Steve Caine, Vice Com- 
mander, 86th Wing. 


Remarks on Arrival in Berlin, 
Germany 


July 11, 1994 


Thank you very much. Mr. Mayor, Mrs. 
Diepgen, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great 
honor for me to be the first American Presi- 
dent to visit a united Berlin in a united Ger- 
many. For so long this great city was the sym- 
bol of our quest for freedom everywhere. 
Today it is the symbol of the most fundamen- 
tal fact of modern times, the unstoppable ad- 
vance of democracy. 

Goethe wrote, “That which you inherit 
from your fathers you must earn in order to 
possess.” The German people hardly need 
a reminder that freedom can never be taken 
for granted. You have earned it many times 
over. But we cannot simply celebrate what 
has already been won. Now we must spread 
the bounties of freedom. Today’s changing 
world must lead to tomorrow’s prosperity. It 
is fitting that tomorrow’s summit of the Unit- 
ed States and the European Union is being 
held here. Berlin is at the center of Europe, 
the center of its culture, its commerce, its 
hopes, and its dream for a united and free 
Europe. 

For 50 years, Americans and Berliners 
have forged the bonds of friendship. Even 
though our American military will soon leave 
Berlin, America’s ties will continue, through 
the rest of our troops in Germany, through 
thousands of American civilians, business- 
men, students, and artists who will remain 
and who will contribute to your life and your 


prosperity. 
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Mr. Mayor, on behalf of all the American 
people, we congratulate you again on your 
freedom and your unity, and we stand with 
you as we walk together into the future. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:15 p.m. at Tegel 
Airport. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor 
Eberthart Diepgen of Berlin, and his wife, 
Monika. 


Remarks to the Citizens of Berlin 
July 12, 1994 


Citizens of free Berlin, citizens of united 
Germany, Chancellor Kohl, Mayor Diepgen, 
Berliners the world over, thank you for this 
wonderful welcome to your magnificent city. 

We stand together where Europe’s heart 
was cut in half and we celebrate unity. We 
stand where crude walls of concrete sepa- 
rated mother from child and we meet as one 
family. We stand where those who sought a 
new life instead found death. And we rejoice 
in renewal. Berliners, you have won your 
long struggle. You have proved that no wall 
can forever contain the mighty power of free- 
dom. Within a few years, an American Presi- 
dent will visit a Berlin that is again the seat 
of your government. And I pledge to you 
today a new American Embassy will also 
stand in Berlin. 

Half a century has passed since Berlin was 
first divided, 33 years since the Wall went 
up. In that time, one-half of this city lived 
encircled and the other half enslaved. But 
one force endured, your courage. Your cour- 
age has taken many forms: the bold courage 
of June 17th, 1953, when those trapped in 
the East threw stones at the tanks of tyranny; 
the quiet courage to lift children above the 
wall so that their grandparents on the other 
side could see those they loved but could not 
touch; the inner courage to reach for the 
ideas that make you free; and the civil cour- 
age, civil courage of 5 years ago when, start- 
ing in the strong hearts and candlelit streets 
of Leipzig, you turned your dreams of a bet- 
ter life into the chisels of liberty. 

Now, you who found the courage to en- 
dure, to resist, to tear down the Wall, must 
found a new civil courage, the courage to 
build. The Berlin Wall is gone. Now our gen- 
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eration must decide, what will we build in 
its place? Standing here today, we can see 
the answer: a Europe where all nations are 
independent and democratic; where free 
markets and prosperity know no borders; 
where our security is based on building 
bridges, not walls; where all our citizens can 
go as far as their God-given abilities will take 
them and raise their children in peace and 
hope. 

The work of freedom is not easy. It re- 
quires discipline, responsibility, and a faith 
strong enough to endure failure and criti- 
cism. And it requires vigilance. Here in Ger- 
many, in the United States, and throughout 
the entire world, we must reject those who 
would divide us with scalding words about 
race, ethnicity, or religion. I appeal especially 
to the young people of this nation; believe 
you can live in peace with those who are dif- 
ferent from you. Believe in your own future. 
Believe you can make a difference and sum- 
mon your own courage to build, and you will. 

There is reason for you to believe. Already, 
the new future is taking shape in the growing 
chorus of voices that speak the common lan- 
guage of democracy; in the growing econo- 
mies of Western Europe, the United States, 
and our partners; in the progress of economic 
reform, democracy, and freedom in lands 
that were not free; in NATO’s Partnership 
For Peace where 21 nations have joined in 
military cooperation and pledge to respect 
each other’s borders. 

It is to all of you in pursuit of that new 
future that I say in the name of the pilots 
whose airlift kept Berlin alive, in the name 
of the sentries at Checkpoint Charlie who 
stood face-to-face with enemy tanks, in the 
name of every American President who has 
come to Berlin, in the name of the American 
forces who will stay in Europe to guard free- 
dom’s future, in all of their names I say, 
Amerika steht an ihrer Seite, jetzt und fuer 
immer. America is on your side now and for- 
ever. 

Moments ago, with my friend Chancellor 
Kohl, I walked where my predecessors could 
not, through the Brandenburg Gate. For over 
two centuries in every age, that gate has been 
a symbol of the time. Sometimes it has been 
a monument to conquest and a tower of tyr- 
anny. But in our own time, you, courageous 
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Berliners, have again made the Brandenburg 
what its builders meant it to be, a gateway. 
Now, together, we can walk through that 
gateway to our destiny, to a Europe united, 
united in peace, united in freedom, united 
in progress for the first time in history. Noth- 
ing will stop us. All things are possible. Nichts 
wird uns aufhalten. Alles ist moeglich. Berlin 
ist frei. Berlin is free. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 1:15 
p-m. at the Brandenburg Gate. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Remarks to the Departing United 
States Troops in Berlin 


July 12, 1994 


Thank you, General Maddox, Chancellor 
and Mrs. Kohl, Mayor and Mrs. Diepgen, 
General Joulwan, General Yates, Ambassador 
Holbrooke, members of the Berlin Brigade. 

Let me first say a word of appreciation to 
those who have spoken before: to General 
Yates for his moving statement of commit- 
ment and a shared experience you have had 
here in protecting freedom and in your work 
since the end of the cold war in Iraq and 
Turkey and Macedonia and elsewhere; Gen- 
eral Maddox for his leadership and continu- 
ing commitment to our presence in Europe; 
and especially to my friend Chancellor Kohl, 
for it is what has happened in the last few 
years since the Wall fell which has proved 
that your enduring sacrifice was worth it. We 
are marking the end of a half a century of 
sacrifice on freedom’s frontier. But we are 
celebrating a new beginning. Chancellor 
Kohl, I thank you for being America’s great 
friend and for proving in the inordinate sac- 
rifices made by the German people and the 
German Government since the Wall came 
down that unification can be a reality, that 
Germany can be whole and one and a full 
partnership in leading the world to a better 
tomorrow. America is in your debt, sir. 

In 1945, at the dawn of the cold war, Presi- 
dent Truman came here to Berlin. From ato 
the American headquarters he raised high 
the Stars and Stripes and stated then his hope 
that one day Berlin would be part of what 
he called a better world, a peaceful world, 
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a world in which all the people will have an 
opportunity to enjoy the good things in life. 

Well, today Berlin is free; Berlin is united; 
Berlin has taken its rightful place in that bet- 
ter world. The symbolic walk that the First 
Lady and I and Chancellor and Mrs. Kohl 
took through the Brandenburg Gate and the 
symbolic ceremony held for the first time 
with an American President on the eastern 
side of that gate, gave full evidence to the 
success of those efforts. 

And now, with the cold war over, we gath- 
er to honor those Americans who helped to 
bring it to an end, who helped to unite Ber- 
lin, who helped to make it possible for us 
to walk through the Brandenburg Gate, the 
men and women of the Berlin Brigade. Few 
moments in the life of a nation are as proud 
as when we can thank our sons and daughters 
in uniform for a job well done. Today we 
share such a moment. We case your colors 
as you prepare to bid farewell to this place 
you have done so much to secure. And I say 
to all of you, the members of the Berlin Bri- 
gade, America salutes you; mission accom- 
plished. 

From Checkpoint Charlie to Doughboy 
City to Tempelhof Airport and beyond, more 
than 100,000 American men and women 
have served in Berlin. More than anyone, 
they showed the patience it took to win the 
cold war. More than anyone, they knew the 
dangers of a world on edge. They would have 
been the first casualties in the world’s final 
war, yet they never flinched. 

They were people like Colonel Gail 
Halvorsen, who dropped tiny parachutes car- 
rying candy to the children of Berlin during 
the 1948 airlift and Sid Shachnow, a Holo- 
caust survivor, who became an American citi- 
zen after the Second World War. Here in 
Berlin, he became better known as Brigadier 
General Shachnow, the brigade commander; 
and Edward Demory, one of the heroes of 
Checkpoint Charlie who commanded a unit 
that for 16 tense hours looked straight into 
the guns of Soviet tanks in 1961; people like 
a brave private named Hans Puhl, who stood 
sentry one day in 1964, when a young East 
Berliner dashed for freedom. East German 


guards fired, and the youth fell wounded. 
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And that’s when Private Puhl jumped the 
Wall and carried him to freedom. 

Few of them are here today, but some are. 
Many of them will not see their beloved Ber- 
lin again. But when their nation and the 
world called, all stood ready to take the first 
fall for freedom. I ask you now, all of us, 
to thank them. with applause for their acts 
of courage over these decades. [Applause] 

Now we leave, but the friendship between 
Germany and America and the thousands 
and thousands of personal friendships be- 
tween Germans and Americans live on. And 
our commitment to the good and brave peo- 
ple of Berlin and Germany lives on. To- 
gether, we are building on our vision of a 
Europe united, pursuing a common dream 
of democracy, free market, security based on 
peace, not conquest. We stand ready to de- 
fend the interests of freedom against new 
threats, and I am committed to keeping some 
100,000 troops in Europe to make sure that 
commitment is good. 

Today our troops are strong. They have 
what they need to do the job; they deserve 
it and they must always have it. The lessons 
we have learned for 50 years tell us that we 
must never let the forces of tyranny rule 
again. 

In the long struggle to free Berlin, no one 
ever knew for sure when the day of liberty 
would come, not when Harry Truman raised 
the flag in 1945 or when the first airlift oe 
landed in 1948 or when the hateful Wall 
went up in 1961. But in all those years, the 
defenders of Berlin never gave up. You stood 
your ground; you kept watch; you fortified 
an island of hope. Now we go forward to de- 
fend freedom and, strengthened by your de- 
votion, we work for the day when we can 
say everywhere in the world what you made 
it possible for us to say here today in Berlin: 
Mission accomplished. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:08 p.m. at the 
Fourth of July Platz at McNair Barracks. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gen. David M. Maddox, 
commander in chief, U.S. Army in Europe; Gen. 
Ronald W. Yates, Air Force Materiel Command; 
and U.S. Ambassador to Germany Richard 
Holbrooke. 
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Nomination for a District of 


Columbia Court of Appeals Judge 
July 12, 1994 


The President today announced the nomi- 
nation of Vanessa Ruiz to serve on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals. The 
President is authorized by statute to nomi- 
nate D.C. Court of Appeals judges from a 
list of individuals recommended by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Judicial Nomination Com- 
mission. 

“I am confident that Vanessa Ruiz will 
serve with distinction,” the President said. 
“Her skills and dedication will be strong as- 
sets to the District of Columbia and to this 
court.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Memorandum on Radio Free Europe 


and Radio Liberty Relocation 
July 12, 1994 


Presidential Determination No. 94-32 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Presidential Determination on RFE/ 
RL Relocation 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 308(k) of the United States Inter- 
national Broadcasting Act of 1994 (Public 
Law 103-236) (the “Act”), I hereby certify 
that significant national interest requires a 
relocation of the operations of RFE/RL, In- 
corporated from Munich, Germany, to 
Prague, Czech Republic, before the con- 
firmation of a new Board of Broadcasting 
Governors can be completed. 

You are authorized and directed to trans- 
mit this determination to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress (as defined in 
section 314 of the Act) and to arrange for 
its publication in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 13. 
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Remarks Announcing Federal Fiood 
Relief for Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida in Albany, Georgia 

July 13, 1994 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. I 
have just had the opportunity to tour what 
is a small portion of the nearly 200 miles of 
the State of Georgia along the river that has 
been damaged. From here in Albany, down 
to Newton and back, I saw many things, lots 
of houses and businesses underwater, the ter- 
rible devastation of Albany State College. 
When I leave here, I’ll have the opportunity 
to fly down across Bainbridge and into north 
Florida to see some more of the damage as 
it has occurred in Florida, Alabama, and 
Georgia. 

I know there are other things which have 
occurred that I haven’t seen in Macon and 
Warner Robins. And Americus suffered ter- 
rible loss of life; Montezuma’s business dis- 
trict has been very badly damaged. And all 
through middle and southwest Georgia and 
in Alabama and Florida, we’ve had over a 
million acres of farmland damaged. This is 
a very serious disaster. 

I want to thank FEMA and James Lee 
Witt for the work that they have done, and 
Mr. Witt came down with me today. Mr. Pa- 
netta and I flew down here today with James 
Lee Witt, with Senator Nunn and Senator 
Coverdell and Congressman Bishop and 
Congressman Rowland. And we met Sec- 
retary Espy when we got here, and I thank 
him, also Secretary Pefia and Rodney Slater 
from the Transportation Department and 
Secretary Cisneros. 

We've had Senator Heflin and Senator 
Shelby and Senator Graham and Senator 
Mack on the phone with us. And of course, 
we have the three Governors here, Governor 
Miller, Governor Chiles, and Governor Fol- 
som, along with the Lieutenant Governor; 
the secretary of state and the agricultural 
commissioner of Georgia; Mayor Keenan and 
the county executive here, Gil Barrett; and 
the emergency service officers of Georgia 
and Florida. 

Let me say that in a flood like this—and 
I've been through them as a Governor and 
as President, when we had the 500-year flood 
in the Midwest last year—that the biggest 
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tragedy is always the human tragedy. You 
have 50,000 evacuees, already over 6,200 ap- 
plications for assistance. We want to be most 
sensitive to that. But today, I would like to 
announce a comprehensive package of assist- 
ance that we can make available today and 
also explain what happens after today. 

Today we will provide an additional pack- 
age of relief funds and loans to Georgia, Flor- 
ida, and Alabama totaling over $60 million. 
FEMA will free up from its existing budget 
over $11.5 million to clean up the kind of 
debris that I saw so much of today, to provide 
emergency shelter and clean water, which is 
terribly important, and to utilize sandbags 
where they're necessary to hold back waters. 

We'll allocate $4 million from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to provide jobs for workers 
who have been dislocated by this flood who 
are willing to participate in the cleanup and 
the other work that will be necessary to re- 
cover from the flood. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation will be able to provide over $12 
million immediately to help to rebuild the 
damage to the Federal highways. HUD will 
provide $38 million in loans to repair some 
of the housing that has been destroyed so 
that we can help those families who can re- 
turn to these houses go back as quickly as 
possible. In addition to that, HUD will set 
aside up to $10 million in housing vouchers 
for those who qualify for them if they are 
needed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture who is here 
understands what it’s like when there are 
100,000 acres of farmland under water, as 
there are in this county, alone. We have 
agreed that we will ask Congress to approve 
crop loss disaster assistance for this area on 
the same basis as that which was provided 
for the agricultural victims of the Middle 
West flood, that is, so that they can receive 
full reimbursement. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will also provide re- 
lief for Farmers Home Administration bor- 
rowers who are affected by the flood and who 
are having difficulties meeting their obliga- 
tions. 

One of the things we do not want to do, 
with the decline in farmers already so evident 
all across our country, is to allow this flood 
to become a reason for more good farmers 
to leave the land. So we're going to do every- 
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thing we can through the Department of Ag- 
riculture to keep the farmers who have been 
hurt by this, farming. 

Two other agencies I want to mention who 
may come into play here: One is the Small 
Business Administration, which has emer- 
gency very low interest loans for businesses 
and for homeowners, if needed; and the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services may 
be required to provide some assistance be- 
cause of the health and safety implications 
of this flood. We’re obviously very concerned 
about the water treatment plants and the 
other public facilities that have been dam- 
aged by the flood and that still could be dam- 
aged as the crest moves southward. 

So that basically summarizes this. Let me 
also end where I began. The most important 
thing here is to help people to put their lives 
back together. We already have over 5,000 
trailers en to try to help people get back 
to some normal, healthy, decent living condi- 
tion, who have been displaced in their 
homes. 

It was one of the people here in our meet- 
ing—I think it was Gil—said that right now 
a lot of good people are just going on adrena- 
line, and neighbors are helping neighbors 
and church groups and civic groups and the 
Red Cross and the National Guard. People 
are just pouring their hearts out and working 
together. But in the end, it sinks in on people 
that a lot of them have lost everything they 
had. Fewer than 10 percent of the people 
who have been displaced have any flood in- 
surance. The per capita income of a lot of 
these counties is way below not only the na- 
tional average but the average in the States 
involved. A large percentage of the people 
who have been totally devastated here are 
eligible for public assistance. 

So our first priority is going to be to try 
to help these people get their lives in order. 
And we ask them, and through you, all of 
you in the news media, we as a you to help 
us to make sure that if there is some glitch, 
some foul-up, some delay, some problem, 
that we know about it as quickly as possible 
so we can put the hammer down and solve 
it as quickly as possible. 

This essentially concludes what I have to 
say. I do want to give these letters of commit- 
ment. We don’t have checks anymore, we do 
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electronic funds transfer as part of our 
reinventing Government program in Wash- 
ington. But these are commitment letters 
that will support the funds transfer to the 
Governors here. I want to give Governor Mil- 
ler his, Governor Folsom his, and Governor 
Chiles his. 


And let me make just this one last point 
to all of you. A lot of the work that’s going 
to be done here will be done after these wa- 
ters go down. A lot of the damage that will 
be done to crops will not become apparent 
until after the waters go down. And a lot of 
the agony that people will have in their busi- 
nesses and these little towns that have had 
all their business districts wiped out will not 
become apparent until after the waters go 
down. 


Our commitment is to stay in this for the 
long run and to do whatever is necessary. 
Mr. Panetta told me on the way down here 
today that we can make all these commit- 
ments we've made today and make good on 
them with the budgets that we have. We 
don’t need—except for the farm assistance 
that I just mentioned, we don’t need to go 
back to the Congress and ask for any more 
legislation on appropriations now. But we 
may or may not in the future, depending on 
what the facts are. And I just want to reem- 
phasize to all of you, we will stay in this for 
the long run. 


We are still working with Governor Chiles 
in Florida on the aftermath of Hurricane An- 
drew. The bad news is, we have to do it; 
the good news is, we are doing it. So we know 
that this will not be done overnight. And we 
want a clear message to go out to the citizens 
in Georgia, in Alabama, in Florida that we 
will stay in this for the long run; we will stay 
until the job is done. We know this is going 
to be a personal agony for tens of thousands 
of people. But we will do the best we can 
to help you put your lives back together. 

Thank you all v very much 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:58 p.m. in the 
Ayres Corp. Building at the Southwest Regional 
Airport. In his remarks, he referred to Gov. 
Lawton Chiles of Florida; Gov. Jim Folsom of Ala- 
bama; Gov. Zell Miller of Georgia; Lt. Gov. Pierre 
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Howard of Georgia; Max Cleland, Georgia sec- 
retary of state; Tommy Irvin, Georgia agriculture 
commissioner; and Mayor Paul Keenan of Albany. 


Statement on the Report 

on the American Helicopter Tragedy 
in Iraq 

July 13, 1994 


I have been briefed on the report prepared 
by Major General Andrus of the 3d Air Force 
on the accidental downing on April 14 of two 
U.S. Army helicopters that were flying over 
Iraq as part of Operation Provide Comfort. 
The men and women on these helicopters 
were serving their countries in a humani- 
tarian effort to help ensure the safety and 
welfare of the Iraqi-Kurdish people in the 
aftermath of the Gulf War. 

I commend Secretary Perry, General 
Shalikashvili, and General Andrus for pro- 
ducing a thorough analysis of what went 
wrong on that terrible day and for ordering 
a sensible program of corrective actions to 
help prevent such tragedies in the future. I 
intend to ensure that these actions are imple- 
mented, and I look forward to receiving 
progress reports from Secretary Perry and 
General Shalikashvili on this process. 

In considering this report, we necessarily 
are drawn to the errors of commission and 
omission that produced the tragedy. At the 
same time, we must keep in mind that Oper- 
ation Provide Comfort has been and contin- 
ues to be a very successful coalition effort 
that has effectively deterred Iraq from dis- 
rupting peace and order in the UN-estab- 
lished security zone. Because of Operation 
Provide Comfort, human rights abuses 
against the Kurdish population of northern 
Iraq have been curtailed. 

The 26 brave Americans, allied and Iraqi- 
Kurdish personnel who died in the crashes 
served with courage and professionalism, and 
they lost their lives trying to save the lives 
of others. The important work they were 
doing must, and will, continue. 

To the families and loved ones of those 
who were killed, I offer my sincere condo- 
lences and, on behalf of the United States 
of America, the gratitude of our entire Na- 
tion. 
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In remarks at the memorial service for the 
victims, I said that it is our duty to find the 
answers to this tragedy that these families 
rightfully seek. The re port Secretary Perry 
is re leasing today is an canis step tow ard 
fulfilling that pledge. 


Nomination for Federal Judges 
July 13, 1994 


The President today announced the nomi- 
nation of Michael D. Hawkins to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. The 
President also nominated William T. Moore, 
Jr., for the U.S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of Georgia 

“These nominees have records of distinc- 
tion and achievement in the legal profession 
and in public service,” the President said. 
“They will make valuable contributions on 
the Federal bench for years to come.” 


NoTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Remarks Announcing an Israeli- 
Jordanian Meetings at the 
White House 


July 15, 1994 


Good morning ladies and gentlemen. I am 
pleased to announce today that King Hussein 
of Jordan and Prime Minister Rabin of Israel 
have agreed to my invitation to meet at the 
White House on July 25th. 

I am also pleased that Speaker Foley after 
discussions with Majority Leader Mitchell 
has invited both leaders to address a joint 
session of Congress. And Hillary and I are 
delighted that both of them have agreed to 
join us at a dinner at the White House on 
that day. 

This historic meeting is another step for- 
ward toward achievement of a comprehen- 
sive and lasting peace in the Middle East. 
The meeting will build on the dramatic 
progress made in the trilateral U.S.-Israel- 
Jordan meetings here in Washington last 
month and King Hussein’s recent declaration 
in Parliament that he was prepared to meet 
with Prime Minister Rabin. It reflects the 
courageous leadership and the bold vision 
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with which both King Hussein and Prime 
Minister Rabin have displayed as they work 
together to create a new future for their peo- 
ple and for all the region. 

On behalf of all Americans, I salute their 
commitment to peace. I have pledged my 
personal dedication to the goal of a com- 
prehensive settlement in the Middle East. 
Accordingly, Secretary Christopher will be 
traveling to the region next week. I want to 
compliment him on his tireless efforts to 
achieve peace in the region and the contribu- 
tion he has made to the announcement today. 

He will continue our efforts to achieve 
progress in the Israel-Syria negotiations. That 
also is a very, very important thing for us. 
I am committed to working to achieve a 
breakthrough on those talks as soon as pos- 
sible so that we can make the dream of a 
lasting peace of the brave a reality. 

Secretary Christopher will follow up on 
the discussions that the President and King 
Hussein have had on this initiative, and he 
will proceed and participate in the U.S.-Jor- 
dan-Israel discussions. He'll also meet with 
Chairman Arafat to review progress in imple- 
menting the Declaration of Principles on Pal- 
estinian self-rule. 

The Middle East is entering a new era. 
I'll do everything I can to make certain that 
all the peoples of the region realize the bless- 
ings of peace that have been denied too lon 
to them. This meeting on July 25th will be 
another important step on that long road. 
Now I have to go to Pennsylvania. I’m run- 
ning a little bit late, and I want to turn the 
microphone over to Secretary Christopher. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:57 a.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. 


Remarks at a Health Care Rally in 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


July 15, 1994 


Thank you very much. Mayor Fajt, Con- 
gressman Murphy, Senator Wofford, ladies 
and gentlemen: I must say, when I knew I 
was coming to Greensburg, I never dreamed 
that all of you would show up. And I am 
delighted to see you here. From the time 
we arrived at the Latrobe airport, and then 
driving all the way in, I felt so comfortable 
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in this part of the country. I saw all these 
small towns, and we were coming in here— 
we must have gone about 2 miles where 
every last place of business was either a car 
dealership or a muffler shop or something 
else. [Laughter] When I was 6 years old, the 
first thing I ever did was try to fix a car that 
was burned up. And I've been struggling ever 
since. I got into public life so I wouldn’t have 
to work that hard for a living. [Laughter] 

I love seeing all the smiling faces. I even 
enjoy the honest debate we’ve got here in 
the crowd about the health care system. But 
most important of all, I want to thank you 
for coming out here today to give democracy 
a chance to work, and to listen to the two 
people who were here before me, Louise 
Mastowski and Lynn Hicks, because they're 
really what this struggle for health care is all 
about. They're really what the struggle for 
the future of America is all about. 

If you look at the people in this crowd, 
almost all of you are hard-working middle 
class people who have obeyed the law, paid 
your taxes, and played by the rules your en- 
tire life. And I ran for President because I 
was sick and tired of seeing this country talk 
to you and say one thing and then go to 
Washington and do another. I watched the 
deficit—[applause]. I'm running today as 
President—every day, back and forth from 
meeting to meeting and town to town and 
issue to issue—to do just what I said I would 
do back in 1992, to try to move this country 
forward and make it work for middle class 
America again. 

And when I took office I had seen years 
and years in which the deficit exploded, our 
country was getting deeper and deeper in 
debt, the wealthiest people had their taxes 
cut, the middle class had heir taxes increased, 
and we avoided facing the tough problems 
that every country in the world that wants 
to go into the 21st century has got to face. 
And I want you to know that this health care 
issue is in some ways the toughest of all. And 
I came here today to have a neighborly talk 
about what the real facts are and to ask you 
to help the United States Congress to make 
a decision that is in your interest. 

But let me back up and say every time 
we try to change something, the same old 
arguments and the same old rhetoric keeps 
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coming out to try to paralyze people from 
moving this country forward. Last year, last 
year, after 12 years in which the deficit of 
this country had exploded, we were driving 
ourselves into debt, the Congress adopted an 
economic program by the narrowest of mar- 
gins, with the help of your Congressman and 
your Senator Harris Wofford. 

And now we've had a year to see it work. 
We had $255 billion of spending cut. We had 
a tax increase on 1.5 percent of Americans, 
the wealthiest Americans. Fifteen million 
working Americans got a tax cut—families. 
Ninety percent of the small businesses in this 
country were eligible for reduced taxes. And 
guess what? We’re going to have 3 years of 
reduction in our Government deficit for the 
first time since Harry Truman was President. 
And we’ve got 3.8 million new jobs. 

Just this week, just this week it was re- 
ported that our Government deficit is now 
smaller as a percentage of our income than 
it’s been since 1979. We are moving this 
country in the right direction, creating jobs, 
reducing the deficit. We have taken $700 bil- 
lion of debt off our children’s future that was 
projected to be there when I became Presi- 
dent of the United States. And you know, 
all the talk in the world and all the things 
that you hear in Washington will not change 
the fact that we stepped up to it and we did 
the right thing to move this country forward. 
Now the question is, what are we going to 
do to guarantee that the people that work 
hard have a future? 

We made a good beginning. We created 
some jobs; we reduced the deficit. But we’ve 
got to educate and train people for tomor- 
row. We've got to guarantee that every Amer- 
ican working family can change jobs and al- 
ways know that they’ve got a good education. 
We've reformed the college loan program 
now so that 20 million Americans are eligible 
for lower interest rates on their college loans, 
so people can go to school. The Congress 
has before it a crime bill which will put 
100,000 more police officers on the street, 
pass the “Three strikes and you’re out” law, 
and give our kids some things to say yes to 
as well as to say no to, so we can keep more 
kids out of trouble. Yesterday hearings began 
on our welfare reform law to make welfare 
a second chance, not a way of life and to 
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move people from welfare to work. We are 
moving forward. 

And I am proud of what has been done. 
But I have to tell you that unless we face 
up to our responsibility to reform health care, 
the future of middle class America and the 
ability of our administration to continue to 
move this economy forward is in doubt. And 
here’s why: because more and more Ameri- 
cans are losing health care coverage. 

In the last 5 years, 5 million more Ameri- 
cans are without health care coverage. We 
are the only major country in the world 
where we've got fewer people with health 
insurance now than we did 5 years ago. Ten 
years ago, 88 percent of our people had 
health insurance. Now we’re down to 83 and 
dropping. Meanwhile, we are spending more 
money on health care than anybody else in 
the world. We spend 14 percent of our in- 
come on health care—nobody else spends 
more than 10—so that we have fewer people. 
And the politicians have it; the wealthy have 
it; the poor have it; if you go to jail, you’ve 
got it. Only the middle class can lose it. I 
don’t think that makes much sense in the 
United States. 

You know, you hear all this rhetoric—and 
I want to answer some of the charges on 
some of the signs out here today. People say, 
oh, we're rationing health care; that’s what 
my plan does. Well, it doesn’t, but I'll tell 
you something. You tell me how you can jus- 
tify in the United States of America rationing 
health care to a dairy farmer like Louise. 
How can you justify rationing health care to 
a fine woman and her husband and their five 
children? We say this is a pro-family country. 
There’s a man, his wife, and five children; 
we have just rationed health care to them. 
No other advanced country in the world 
would cut them off without any health care. 
Only the United States does it. I think we 
can do better. 

When I arrived at the Latrobe airport, I 
met three more people just like these two 
women who talked today. One of them was 
Patricia Courson; she lives in Ellwood City, 
near here. Until last year her husband had 
a good job at a hospital that came with a 
quality health care plan. He can’t get any cov- 
erage through his new job. She works part- 
time at a supermarket; she’s not covered ei- 
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ther. For a year they've paid their own cost 
out of pocket, with a kind of a carry-forward 
policy that some of you have had before, too. 
But it’s about to run out. And she’s got a 
respiratory ailment, and she has to have treat- 
ment every night. So it looks like they're 
going to lose this coverage. Now, they've 
worked all their lives; they’ve paid for their 
health care all their lives. They haven’t done 
anything wrong. There are 600,000 people 
in Pennsylvania alone in the same boat. And 
their health care has been rationed. They are 
not on welfare, they are working, and they 
do not have it. This woman wrote me the 
following: She said, “I don’t want to die. I’ve 
got things to do, grandchildren to help grow 
up. We're going to fall between the cracks.” 
That’s right. They're not poor, they're not 
rich, they're not politicians, and they're not 
in jail, so they can lose their health insurance. 

Now, that is the issue, folks. And even 
though everybody knows we need change, 
even though everybody knows we're the only 
advanced country that doesn’t cover every- 
body, even though you now know we’re actu- 
ally losing ground, we're having a hard time. 
Well, let me tell you, don’t feel bad, we've 
been trying to do this for 60 years. We never 
have been able to do.it. Why? Because every 
time we tried to cover all the middle class 
working people in the country for 60 years, 
the same crowd got up with the same argu- 
ments and said this is socialism, this is ration- 
ing, this is the Government taking over the 
health care system. 

And you know what? We didn’t do it. Now, 
the Harry and Louise ads are just the 21st 
century, the latest example in the last part 
of the 21st century, what’s been going on for 
60 years, scaring you to death about what 
we're trying to do. Now, let me just talk about 
this. When I put my plan out—let’s just go 
through what it said—I said I didn’t want 
a Government plan, I wanted private insur- 
ance for everybody. The only thing I wanted 
the Government to do was to require every- 
body to have private insurance, to ask em- 
ployers and their employees to split the cost, 
and to give a break to small business people 
and farmers so they could buy insurance at 
affordable rates. That’s what I wanted to do. 

Now, I then went around the country, and 
I listened to people who actually read it. And 
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they said, “Look, there are some problems 
with that.” So we came back and said, okay, 
we need improvements in our plan. There 
ought to be less bureaucracy, less regulation, 
even more choice and flexibility for consum- 
ers so they could pick their own doctors, and 
an even bigger break to small business. So 
we said, okay, we'll do all that. And then they 
said, “Well, there are still three things wrong 
with it. It’s socialism, it’s rationing, and it’s 
bad for small business.” So I want to just 
tell you something, folks. Socialism is when 
the Government runs a health care system. 
We don’t have socialized medicine in this 
country, and my plan is for private insurance 
and private doctors. So when they say it, they 
are not telling the truth. 

Now, nobody thinks Medicare is socialism, 
I take it. You know how Medicare is paid 
for? How many of you know how Medicare 
is paid for? Raise your hand if you know. 
You pay for it every month in a payroll tax. 
Is that socialism? No. I don’t want to raise— 
I don’t even want to pay for it like Medicare. 
I just want people who don’t have insurance 
to have it. 

The second thing they say is rationing. You 
saw rationing up here today. There are 39 
million Americans like Louise and Lynn and 
their children and their grandchildren that 
don’t have any insurance. That is rationing. 
Under our plan you get to choose your doc- 
tor, we keep the same private health care 
system, and we protect people. Let me tell 
you this. You all think about this, everybody 
in this crowd today: More and more and 
more working Americans are insured at work 
under plans that give them no choice of doc- 
tor. They are losing their choices today. More 
than half of the American people have no 
choice today. Under our plan you get more 
choices than you got today, not less. So the 
rationing argument is a bum rap. We're ra- 
tioning today. 

Now, the last argument, and the one that’s 
really gotten every body i in a tizzy in Washing- 
ton, is that it is fair and right and just to 
ask all people to have health insurance and 
ask employers and employees to split the dif- 
ference, but if you do, it will be too tough 
on small business. Now, that’s an important 
argument because most of the new jobs in 
this country are being created by small busi- 
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ness. Congressman Murphy and I talked on 
the way in about how even though the econo- 
my’s pulling out in America, you need more 
jobs here. The last thing in the world we 
need io do is to do anything that will under- 
mine the job base here. So what’s the an- 
swer? The answer is to give a break to small 
business in two ways: cut their costs and 
allow them to go into pools where they can 
buy insurance more cheaply. 

But let me say this, and I want you to listen 
because I would not—I ran for President to 
create jobs, not to cost them. We passed an 
economic program that gave 90 percent of 
the small businesses in this country an eligi- 
bility for increased tax cuts, not tax increases. 

But you think about this: There’s only one 
State in America, one State, Hawaii, that’s 
got the same system I recommended. And 
you know what? For 20 years they said here’s 
the deal: Every employer and employee have 
to buy health insurance, and they're going 
to split the deal. They have to do it, at least 
50-50. Guess what? In Hawaii people live 
longer, the infant mortality rate is lower, and 
the small business insurance rates are 30 per- 
cent lower than they are in the rest of the 
United States of America. It is cheaper there, 
not more expensive. 

Now, so, the people in Washington are 
saying, “Well, just make a few little reforms.” 
Let me tell you what I do not want to do. 
Under the guise of saying we're making 
progress on health care but we’re not making 
any tough decisions, I don’t want to see us 
pass a bill that will one more time give more 
help to the poor, raise middle class insurance 
rates, and leave more people like Louise and 
Lynn without insurance. And I don’t think 
you want me to do that either. Let’s cover 
everybody and make America work. 

Folks, all over America the airwaves are 
full of a lot of rhetoric. This has gotten to 
be about politics. I don’t know whether Lou- 
ise or Lynn or those three people I met at 
the airport today are Republicans or Demo- 
crats or independents. I don’t have any earth- 
ly idea who they voted for for President, and 
frankly I don’t care. They're Americans. They 
work hard. They're entitled to health insur- 
ance. That is the issue. This is not a political 
issue. This is a practical problem. 
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Let me just say this in closing. I just got 
back from a very moving trip to Europe. I 
went to the Baltic countries, the first Amer- 
ican President ever to be there, as the Rus- 
sian armies are withdrawing, thanks in large 
measure to our efforts. I went to Berlin and 
was the first American President ever to be 
able to speak in the Eastern part of Berlin, 
with over 100,000 people there. And I met 
with three big groups of our military men 
and women and their families, their spouses, 
and their children, three big groups, enthu- 
siastic crowds. And I was shocked. They only 
asked me about one issue—one—our mili- 
tary families. They said, “Please, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a lot of us have to leave the service, 
a lot of us are coming home. We had health 
care in the service. Don’t let us come home 

» America that we served that won't give 
our children health insurance. Don’t let us 
do that.” That’s all they talked about. 

So I tell you, folks, we’ve made changes 
in our plan. We’ve made it better for small 
business, more flexibility, guaranteed even 
more choices. And I want to challenge the 
people in Congress, especially the Members 
of the other party, not to pass a program that 
claims to do something it doesn’t do. Let's 
don’t burn the middle class one more time. 
Let’s help the middle class. Let’s help small 
business. Let’s provide health care to all 
Americans. We can do it. Other nations have 
done it, and we can do it, too. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Nore: The President spoke at 1:28 p.m. at 
Greensburg Courthouse Square. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mayor Daniel Fajt of Greensburg, 
and residents Louise Mastowski and Lynn Hicks. 


Statement by the President on the 
Closing of the Embassy of Rwanda 


July 15, 1994 


The United States cannot allow represent- 
atives of a regime that supports genocidal 
massacre to remain on our soil. 


NOTE: This statement was part of a Press Sec- 
retary statement announcing the closing of the 
Embassy of Rwanda and ordering all personnel 
to leave the United States. 
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Memorandum on Emergency 
Milita 
Republic 


July 15, 1994 


Assistance to the Dominican 


Presidential Determination No. 94-34 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Determination to Authorize the 
Furnishing of Emergency Military Assistance 
to the Dominican Republic Under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 506(a)(1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, 22 U.S.C. 
2318(a)(1) (the “Act”), I hereby determine 
that: 

(1) an unforeseen emergency exists, which 
requires immediate military assistance 
to the Dominican Republic; and 

(2) the emergency requirement cannot be 
met under the authority of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act or any other law except 
section 506 of the Act. 

Therefore, I hereby authorize the furnish- 
ing of up to $15 million in defense articles 
from the stocks of the Department of De- 
fense, and military education and training to 
the Dominican Republic. 

The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to report this determination to the 
Congress and to arrange for its publication 
in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





July 9 

In the morning, the President attended the 
opening session of the economic summit at 
Palazzo Reale in Naples, Italy. 
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The President attended a working lunch- 
eon in the afternoon with the G—7 leaders 
at the Hotel Vesuvio. Following the lunch- 
eon, he returned to the Palazzo Reale to at- 
tend afternoon sessions of the economic 
summit. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a dinner hosted by Presi- 
dent Oscar Scalfaro of Italy at the Palazzo 
Caserta. 


July 10 

In the morning, the President attended 
sessions of the economic summit at Palazzo 
Reale. 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
and Chelsea Clinton toured the ruins of 
Pompeii. 

Following an evening reception with U.S. 
Embassy staff at the Capodichino Airport, 
the President and Hillary and Chelsea Clin- 
ton traveled to Bonn, Germany. 

The President declared a major disaster 
exists in the State of Florida following flood- 
ing caused by tropical storm Alberto and or- 
dered Federal aid to supplement State and 
local recovery efforts there. 


July 11 

In the morning, the President attended an 
arrival ceremony at the Villa Hammer- 
schmidt. Following the ceremony, he met 
with President Chaim Herzog of Germany. 

The President held afternoon meetings 
with Rudolf Scharping, chairman of the So- 
cial Democratic Party, and Klaus Kinkel, fed- 
eral vice-chancellor at the Petersburg Guest 
House. Later that afternoon, the President 
and Hillary and Chelsea Clinton traveled to 
Worms, Germany. The President then went 
by bus to Oggersheim, Germany. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a dinner hosted by Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl at his home. They then 
traveled to Berlin, Germany. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Curtis Warren Kamman to be Am- 
bassador to Bolivia. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gabriel Guerra-Mondragon to be 
Ambassador to Chile. 
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July 12 

In the morning, the President met with 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and Jacques Delors, 
president of the European Community at the 
Reichstag. 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton visited the Oranienburger Strasse 
Neue Synagogue. Later that afternoon, the 
President and Hillary Clinton returned to 
Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Eileen A. Malloy to be Ambassador 
to the Kyrgyz Republic. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
trustees on the Board of Trustees of the Mor- 
ris K. Udall Scholarship and Excellence in 
National Environmental Policy Foundation: 

—Bill Anoatubby; 

—Terrence L. Bracy; 

—Matt James; 

—D. Michael Rappoport; 

—Anne Udall; 

—Norma Udall. 


July 13 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Albany, GA, where he took a helicopter tour 
of the damage caused by severe flooding in 
that State. Following the tour, he went to 
the Ayers Corporation Building at Southwest 
Georgia Regional Airport where he discussed 
Federal flood recovery assistance for Florida, 
Georgia, and Alabama with FEMA officials, 
Governors, and Members of Congress. He 
then went to a disaster assistance center, lo- 
cated at Highland Middle School, where he 
discussed flood assistance with members of 
the community. 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Walter Slocombe to be Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Policy. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jan Lodal to be Principal Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ralph Earle II as Deputy Director 
for the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Joseph Nye, Jr., to be Assistant 
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Secretary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Affairs. 


July 15 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Greensburg, PA, and then to Philadelphia, 
PA. 

In the evening, the President attended the 
Pennsylvania Presidential Dinner at the Pub- 
lic Ledger Building. Following the dinner, 
he returned to Washington, DC. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted July 14 


Ralph Earle II 

of the District of Columbia, to be Deputy 
Director of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, vice Stephen 
Read Hanmer, Jr., resigned. 


Elizabeth Anne Moler, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission for the term 
expiring June 30, 1999 (reappointment). 


William Henry Von Edwards III 

of Alabama, to be U.S. Marshal for the 
Northern District of Alabama for the term 
of 4 years, vice Thomas C. Greene. 


Submitted July 15 


Juan Abran DeHerrera, 

of Wyoming, to be U.S. Marshal for the Dis- 
trict of Wyoming for the term of 4 years, 
vice Delaine Roberts. 


Stanwood R. Duval Jr., 
of Louisiana, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Louisiana, vice 
George Arceneaux, Jr. 
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Catherine D. Perry, 

of Missouri, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Missouri, vice Clyde S. 
Cahill, retired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released July 9 


Transcript of an interview of National Secu- 
rity Adviser Anthony Lake by Wolf Blitzer 
of CNN 


Released July 11 


Transcript of remarks by Hillary Clinton on 
health care and her trip to Europe 


Released July 12 


Transcript of a press briefing by White 
House Chief of Staff Leon Panetta, Director- 
Designate Alice Rivlin, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and Chairman Robert 
Rubin, National Economic Council on the 
economy 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Anthony Lake on Germany 


Released July 14 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of Treasury Lloyd Bentsen, Assistant to the 
President for Economic Affairs Robert 
Rubin, Chair of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers Laura D’Andrea Tyson, and Office of 
Management and Budget Director-Des- 
ignate Alice Rivlin 


Released July 15 


Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on the Central Asian-American Enter- 
prise Fund 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher on the Middle 
East 


Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on the closing of the Embassy of 
Rwanda 
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